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with Mr. Janvier. 





Honfleur the Sedate 


Mr. Thomas A. Janvier recently made a trip along the French coast in the interests of the Magazine. This is the first of a 
number of picturesque articles which he will write. Honfleur is one of the old-French fishing villages—a town which, as 
Mr. Janvier savs, “has left its future behind it.” The article is illustrated by Walter Appleton Clark, who made the trip 








ENGLISH 


Professor Lounsbury, whose papers on questions in the use of 
the English language have attracted such widespread attention, 
contributes another interesting article, which he calls “To and 
The Infinitive ’"—the final word on a midch-discussed idiom. 


SCIENCE 


Professor Heyn, the famous German scientist, writes on “The 
Life and Diseases of Metals ’’-—an article which reveals the fact 
that copper, steel, etc., are scarcely less liable to disease than 
human beings. 


President Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve University, 
tells of the great Scandinavian University of Upsala—where 
Linnzus lived and worked. 


SHORT STORIES 


There are stories of every type in this Magazine, eight of them 
in all. Among the authors are Edith Wharton, George Duncan, 
Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, Mary Tracy Earle, James 
Branch Cabell, and Mary Applewhite Bacon. 





HISTORY 


Basil King, the novelist, brings to light a curious and romantic 
story from the history of the Commune —the story of the love 
of a royal princess for a commoner. 


TRAVEL 


Louise Morgan Sill tells of a trip “ Through Inland Seas,” a 
charming account of a wandering journey over the Great Lakes, 
giving a vivid picture of the people and life on those great 
waterways. 


NATURE 


The nature article of the number is by Ellis A. Apgar, who 
writes on the question of “The Reproduction of Plant Life ’”— 
a valuable paper richly illustrated from paintings by Frank 
French, engraved by the artist. 


PICTURES IN COLOR 


Howard Pyle contributes three full-page paintings in full color 
to the April Magazine, and there are many others in tint. 
Among the artists represented in black-and-white are Albert 
Sterner, Walter Appleton Clark, Lucius Hitchcock, Henry 
Hutt, and F. C. Yohn. 





Mary Johnston’s Great Novel, “Sir Mortimer,” Concluded 
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The mere announcement of the forthcoming publication of this number is sufficient. 


It has been for 


thirty-five years a most important annual, universally recognized as the leading authority of the year on 


fashions in America. It will contain 


50 Pages of Fashion Text and Pictures 


from the great fashion centres of the world—Paris, London, Vienna, and New York. The illustrations are 
the work of distinguished fashion artists—Eruet and Guy Rose of Paris, and A. M. Cooper, of New York; 
the text is by A. IT. AsHmore, the eminent fashion authority. Every American woman needs and should 
have the April Bazar. In addition to the fashion pages, the annual Spring Fashion Number will contain 


the following interesting features : 


Pussy Willows . . .~ Annie Webster Noel | The Masquerader. Katherine Cecil Thurston | Lace Collars . . . . . Ella W.Crawford 


1 Short Story Tilustrated by F. Y. Cory A Novel. Chapters X., X1., and X11. 
Illustrated by Clarence Underwood 


Our Paris Letter . Flora McDonald Thompson 


What Women Read . . . Agnes Repplier 


Child-Life in the Tenements . Clarice M. Burd 
Jilustrated by F. G. Holmes 
Family Episodes . Marion Foster Washburne 


Studies in Domestic Relation—No, 2. 
Il/lustrated by George Wright 


The Garden . - Harriet Prescott Spofford 
A Poem, Hlustrated by James Verrier Girls 


Club Breakfasts . . 





Illustrated with Photographs 


Practical Hints for 


Housewives Margaret Hamilton Welch 


. Josephine Grenier | Drawn-Work Borders . Elise Ripley Noyes 
Illustrated with Photographs 

Spring Wall Treatments . 
Illustrated In Jocund Vein 


Ada Sterling Editorial Comment 


Cut Paper Patterns 
Ilustrated Illustrated 
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COMMENT 


Ir was expected that the United States Supreme Court 
would affirm the decree issued by all four judges of the United 
States Circuit Court for the District of Minnesota in the 
Northern Securities case. It was by no means expected, on 
the other hand, that the decision of the highest~ Federal tri- 
bunal would be reached by the narrowest possible majority, 
that is to say, by five against four; much less that, of the 
five justices concurring in the decision, one, Justice Brewer, 
arrived at it by reasoning materially different from that set 
forth in the opinion read by Justice Harlan, which, therefore, 
must be termed a minority opinion. This was true also, it 
will be remembered, of the insular cases; there, too, the ma- 
jority decision was not accompanied by a majority opinion. 
There is, in truth, no end to the unexpected features of the 
action of the United States Supreme Court in the present 
instanee. The three Democratic members of that tribunal, 
Chief-Justice Fuller and Justices Peckham and White, who 
were popularly counted among the opponents of the Northern 
Securities merger, were among the four dissenting justices 
who refused to sustain the adverse decree of the Circuit Court. 
It had also been taken for granted that the fourth dissenting 
justice, Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, would look with un- 
friendly eyes on the fusion of the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific interests, though we ourselves should have been 
inclined to place him among those who recognize in the con- 
glomeration of capital an irresistible tendency of the time. 

a 

Another surprising fact remains to be chronicled, namely, 
that Chief-Justice Fuller and Justices White and Peckham, 
who now dissent from the decision adverse to the Northern 
Securities merger, were members of the majority in the first 
important ease that arose under the anti-trust act, the case 
of the United States against the Trans-Missouri Freight Asso- 
ciation. We add that if Justice Brewer’s opinion be carefully 
read, it will be found to contain a suggestion which, if adopt- 
ed, would, apparently, be pronounced lawful by a majority 
of the court, a majority made up of the Chief-Justice and of 
Justices Brewer, Peckham, White. and Holmes. We refer 
to the suggestion that had Mr. James J, Hill been individu- 
ally the owner of a majority of the stock in the Great North- 
ern Railway Company, and had he seen fit, individually, to 
purchase a majority of the stock of the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, such purchase could not have been pre- 
vented by Congress. At another time we may refer at length 
to this and some other remarkable features of the opinions 
read by members of the United States Supreme Court on 
March 14. 


It is somewhat difficult for outsiders to account for the 
fury evinced on March 9 by members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, without distinction of party, when they received 
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from the Post - office Department a supplemental report in 
compliance with the request of Mr. Overstreet, chairman of 


the Post-office Committee. It will be remembered that, among 
other abuses stigmatized in the report of Mr. Bristow, Fourth- 
Assistant Postmaster-General, attention was directed to the 
practice of increasing the allowances made to local post-offices 
for rent, clerk hire, and other purposes, beyond the amounts 
authorized by law. Mr. Bristow pointed out that many of 
these unlawful allowances had been made at the request of 
members of Congress, whom, however, he refrained from 
naming. With a fine assumption of indignation, Chairman 
Overstreet of the Post-office Committee demanded that a full 
list of the members of Congress who had been guilty of such 
practices should be sent to the House of Representatives. 
He was taken at his word. <A list of no fewer than 151 Sena- 
tors and Representatives was forwarded, and the extent to 
which each of them had secured an increase in the allowances 
for local post-offices was precisely indicated. The Republican 
leaders propose to stifle discussion of the subject by referring 
the report to a committee, which would have privately ex- 
amined the question whether the requests of the members of 
Congress named had been justified. 


It is hard to see why any innocent man should object to 
such treatment of the report. It turned out, however, that a 
very large majority of the House of Representatives were 
exasperated that the Post- office Department should have 
presumed to spread the names of 151 members of Congress on 
the record, and thus have compelled them to justify their 
conduct. ‘They seemed to have foreseen that it might prove 
difficult to vindicate some of their transactions in the eyes of 
upright constituents. Vituperative epithets were hurled 
against Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow, who 
was at first presumed to be responsible for the supplemental 
report. Thus Mr. Grosvenor, the well-known Republican mem- 
ber from Ohio, denounced “the Bristow report” as “ con- 
ceived in iniquity, born in sin, and as having travelled its 
course until it had struck the public in the United States as 
an attack on a body of men as free from wrong-doing, cor- 
ruption, crime, and irregularity as any equal number of men 
on the face of the earth.” If his fellow members are as 
guiltless of wrong-doing as Mr. Grosvenor asserts, why would 
they not welcome an opportunity of proving their innocence? 
When, subsequently, it turned out that Mr. Bristow had 
nothing to do with the preparation of the supplemental re- 
port, another Republican, Mr. Hill of Connecticut, branded 
the anomalous editor as “a liar and a scoundrel,” amid fran- 
tic cheers and shouts of approbation. The truth is that the 
supplemental report was prepared by the First Assistant Post- 
master-General in pursuance of peremptory orders issued by 
his official superior. If Representatives are enraged to find 
themselves called upon to explain the grounds on which they 
requested and procured an increase of allowances to local 
post-offices, they must blame, first, Chairman Overstreet of 
the Post-office Committee, for demanding a list-of the alleged 
transgressors, and, secondly, Postmaster-General Payne and 
President Roosevelt himself, for complying with a demand 
which, on the face of it, seemed reasonable and creditable. 
Representatives only disgrace themselves when they talk about 
the department “giving them away,” and threaten to “ get 
even” with it. 

There is reason to believe that State Senator McCarren will 
secure most of the delegates from Kings County to the Demo- 
cratic State Convention, to be held in Albany on April 18. 
All but three of the members of the executive committee of 
the Kings County Democracy have publicly approved of the 
position taken by him at the recent meeting of the Democratic 
State Committee, the position, namely, that New York’s 
delegation to the Democratic national convention should be 
instructed to advocate the nomination of Chief-Judge Alton 
Brooks Parker. As ex-Senator Murphy of Troy is now on 
friendly terms with ex-Governor Hill, it may be assumed 
that the delegates from Rensselaer County, upon whose sup- 
port Mr. Charles F. Murphy, the leader of Tammany. Hall, 
has hitherto been counting, will also be arrayed upon the 
Parker side. As there seems to be no doubt that the delegates 
from Erte County (Buffalo) will pursue a similar course, the 
ascendaney of Judge Parker’s friends in the State convention 
may be taken for granted. They will be able. if they choose, 











to instruct New York’s delegation to present Judge Parker’s 
name to the Democratic national convention. 

Would it be wise to do so if the proposal to instruct for 
Parker meets with vehement opposition on the part of repre- 
sentatives of that section of the State to which the national 
Democracy must look for a majority if it desires to carry 
New York? What would the endorsement of Judge Parker 
amount to, considered as a moral mandate, if it came mainly 
from delegates representing districts notoriously Republi- 
can? Would it not be wiser for ex-Governor Hill and Mr. 
.C. F. Murphy to get together and arrange that no positive 
instructions should be given to New York’s delegation, but 
that the Parker majority of the State convention should 
confine itself to an expression of preference? If experience 
had shown that a united New York delegation could always 
impose its will upon a Democratic national convention, in- 
structions for Judge Parker would be justified in the eyes of 
his friends. That is by no means the ease, however. In 1880 
the New York delegation was instructed to present at Cincin- 
nati the name of Samuel J. Tilden, who, in the opinion of his 
fellow Democrats, had been shamelessly robbed of the Presi- 
deney four years before. The Democratic national conven- 
tion, however, ignored the claim of Samuel J. Tilden, and 
nominated Winfield S. Hancock for the Presidency. In 1892 
the New York delegation was, by a unanimous vote of the 
State convention, instructed to present the name of David B. 
Hill. . Not only did the Democratic national convention de- 
cline to accept the candidate proposed by the New York dele- 
gation, but it nominated Grover Cleveland, to whom the New 
York delegates were vehemently opposed. In view of these 
precedents, it is doubtful whether any true friend of Judge 
Parker will insist upon instructions from: the New York State 
convention, if they can only be secured at the cost of protests 
from the great city which must be relied upon to furnish a 
Democratic majority. 





The fact that six of the eight delegates who will represent 
Rhode Island in the Democratic national convention have de- 
clared themselves supporters of Mr. W. R. Hearst, and intend 
to apply the unit rule to their two recalcitrant colleagues, 
will no doubt encourage the friends of that candidate in 
Mississippi, Kentucky, and Iowa, where of late they are said 
to have shown fewer signs of strength than were exhibited at 
an earlier date. It appears that some of the district conven- 
tions held in Illinois have instructed their delegates to vote for 
Hearst, but there is no doubt that the State convention to be 
held on May 12 will favor some other candidate, and insist 
upon the enforcement of the unit rule. We have formerly 
pointed out the improbability of Mr. Hearst’s obtaining ma- 
jorities in the delegations from a sufficient number of States 
to give him a third of the delegates in the national convention 
through the enforcement of the unit rule. At the hour when 
we write, he seems much more likely to lose than to gain by a 
rigorous adherence to that principle. The unit rule is based 
upon the time-honored Democratic assumption that the ma- 
jority should prevail. Applied to the proceedings of a national 
convention, the unit rule signifies, of course, that a majority 
of the delegation from a given State shall have the right to 
cast the whole vote of that State. Such a majority has just as 
good a right to determine the candidate for which its State 
shall vote in the convention as a majority of the Presidential 
electors have to name the man who shall occupy the White 
House. 


But, while the unit rule is strictly in keeping with a funda- 
mental principle of the Democracy, the “two-thirds rule” is 
flagrantly opposed to it. It is monstrous that, while the plat- 
form of a great party can be framed by a majority of one in 
a national convention, the designation of the man who is to 
stand upon the platform should be held to require the votes of 
two-thirds of the delegates. This regulation, which was in- 
vented with the aim of benefiting the Southern States, may 
now gravely injure them, for, if the Hearst-Bryan combina- 
tion, by securing a little more than a third of the delegates, 
can prevent the nomination of a sound, high-minded, and thor- 
oughly trusted Democrat, the next President of the United 
States will inevitably be Mr. Roosevelt. Do far-sighted South- 
erners feel assured that their new State constitutions would 
be safe under a Roosevelt régime? If they have any doubt 
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about the-matter they had better use the power that they will 
possess in the Democratic national convention to abolish the 
two-thirds rule, and thus render certain the selection of a 
conservative nominee at St. Louis. 


It looks as if the committee of the United States Senate, 
which has been examining the charges against Senator Smoot 
of Utah, would report in favor ‘of expelling him from the 
Senate. It also looks as if the two-thirds vote which the 
Federal Constitution makes necessary in such a case would 
be secured. It has not yet been determined, however, on 
which of two grounds the expulsion of the Senator will be 
proposed. That he is not himself a polygamist is acknowl- 
edged. It is, on the other hand, admitted that the actual, 
the preceding, and the prospective presidents of the Mormon 
Church, together with most, if not all, of Mr. Smoot’s fellow 
“ apostles,” maintain polygamous relations, and that their 
maintenance of such relations is known to him. Neverthe- 
less, it does not appear that, either publicly or privately, 
Mr. Smoot has ever protested against the unlawful practice. 
It follows, according to his opponents, that he may be justly 
charged with conniving at a violation of the law. It will, 
perhaps, be on the score of such constructive connivance that 
his expulsion from the Senate will be demanded. To the 
plea that the utmost which can be required of a Mormon is 
that he shall refrain personally from Jaw-breaking, and that 
he cannot be expected to rebuke a practice which is sanctioned 
by the Mormon religion, his opponents reply that the original 
“revelation” enjoining or permitting plural marriages was 
suspended by a new “ revelation” some years ago. Mr. Smoot, 
therefore, cannot pretend, they say, that the injunctions of his 
religion and those of the civil power conflict, and, conse- 
quently, to expel him from the Senate for constructive conni- 
vance at the violation of a statute would not run counter to 
the constitutional provision that “no religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or public trust under 
the United States.” 

We have once more recurred to this matter because the more 
carefully the Smoot case is considered the more dangerous 
appears the precedent that would be established by the expulsion 
of the Senator on the latter of the two grounds mentioned, if 
not also on the former. In other words, Mr. Smoot’s ease is not 
analogous with that of a Moslem citizen of the United States, 
who, while himself a monoganist, should deem it his duty to 
refrain from rebuking a fellow Moslem for marrying the 
four wives permitted by the Koran. To make the case anal- 
ogous, it would be necessary to assume that the permission 
given by Mohammed had been revoked or suspended by a reve- 
lation regarded by orthodox Moslems as of equal authority. 
Had such an event occurred, a Moslem, so Mr. Smoot’s assail- 
ants assert, would be guilty of constructive connivance at 
crime if he failed to protest against the practice of polygamy 
on the part of fellow believers. That is one of the grounds on 
which the demand for the Utah Senator’s expulsion may be 
based. The other ground is that the evidence given before 
the committee of the Senate has shown that a Mormon apos- 
tle’s obligation to comply with the wishes of the Mormon 
Church, as these are formulated by its highest authorities, 
is recognized by him as superior to his obligation to obey the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. He cannot, 
therefore, conscientiously take the oath prescribed as a condi- 
tion precedent to membership in the United States Senate, 
and is, consequently, unfit to discharge the functions of a 
Senator. This, it will be remembered, was precisely what the 
Know-Nothings of the fifties said about faithful adherents 
of the Roman Catholic Church. They alleged, should a man- 
date of the Pope come in conflict with a Federal statute a 
faithful Catholic would hold himself bound to obey the former. 
He is, therefore, they concluded, disqualified from holding 
office under the United States. 


Tt is not Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination, but his election, that 
may be threatened by the factional quarrels within the Re- 
publican party in the States of New York and Ohio. There 
seems to be no justification for the resentment recently 
evinced toward the President by Governor Odell, for there is 
no reason to suppose that Mr. Roosevelt ever saw the report 
of the Post-office Department, which includes Mr. Odell in 
the list of persons said to have requested an increase of the 






























































allowances made to certain post-offices. If Mr. Odell never 
made such a request, or if the request was a proper one, it 
should be easy for him to establish the fact. 
improper request, he should blame for the exposure of his 
offence not Mr. Roosevelt, but the First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, who, in the absence of Mr. Bristow, was directed by 
Postmaster-General Payne to furnish the information desired 
by Chairman Overstreet of the House Committee on Post- 
offices. As for Mr. Roosevelt’s wish to maintain neutrality 
toward the struggle between Mr. Odell and Mr. Platt for the 
leadership of the New York Republicans, it is a creditable 
one; and it is the Senator rather than the Governor who has 
cause to complain that the President has leaned more to one 
side than to the other. 

If Senator Hanna had lived, and if the irritation now 
evinced by Mr. Odell had been provoked somewhat earlier, it 
is possible that the Governor might have tried to dissuade 
the New York State convention of his party from instructing 
its delegates to support Mr. Roosevelt in the national con- 
vention. It is now too late for Mr. Odell to secure an un- 
instructed delegation from New York, even if there were any- 
body except Mr. Roosevelt to vote for. Since Mr. Hanna’s 
death, however, and Mr. Fairbanks’s assent to the wish of 
Republican leaders to name him for the Vice-Presidency, the 
President has had no rival for the Republican nomination. 
No less futile than Mr. Odell’s irritation is the exasperation 
exhibited by Governor Herrick and Senator Dick of Ohio at 
Mr. Roosevelt’s apparent determination to make Senator 
Foraker the dispenser of Federal patronage in their State. 
They might like to withhold from the President the support 
of the Ohio delegation, but it is too late to do so. We must 
not assume, however, that because nothing can avert Mr. 
Roosevelt’s nomination, he can afford to neglect the signs of 
disaffection on the part of the controllers of the Republican 
machinery in two such States as New York and Ohio, which, 
between them, cast fifty -nine electoral votes. As we have 
often pointed out, the Republican plurality in the State of 
New York at the last election of a Governor (1902) was less 
than nine thousand, and we may add that in 1892 the Re- 
publican plurality in Ohio was so small that Mr. Cleveland 
actually secured one of the twenty-three Presidential electors. 
A little relaxing of vigilance and energy on the part of the 
Republican machine might be fatal to Mr. Roosevelt in either 
of the States named. 


It seems to be settled that a separate commission for the 
government of the canal zone will not be created, but that 
Congress will pass the bill introduced by Senator Morgan, 
which makes the territory acquired for canal purposes a gov- 
ernment reservation of the United States, subject to civil 
and military law, under the control of the President of the 
United States, which control shall be exercised through the 
canal commission recently appointed for the purpose of di- 
recting the completion of the waterway. Under Senator Mor- 
gan’s bill, the laws of the Republic of Panama will continue 
operative in the canal zone until they shall be superseded, in 
whole or in part, by laws of Congress. It follows that the 
laws of the United States respecting citizenship, immigration, 
naturalization, and the importation of contract labor will not 
be applicable until Congress shall otherwise direct. The 
existing canal commission is authorized to legislate with 
reference to all local matters in the canal zone, but all laws 
enacted by the commission must be first approved by the 
President, and are liable, of course, to be set aside by Con- 
gress. 

Another important feature of the bill is the authority given 
to the President of the United States to declare—on the re- 
quest of three members of the commission—the canal zone 
in a state of insurrection, and to employ military force for 
the preservation of order. We add that, under the provisions 
of the Morgan bill, the fiscal operations of the Panama com- 
mission are, like those of the civil government established 
in the Philippines, to be conducted through the War De- 
partment, upon which is thus imposed an additional burden 
that, if the cabinet were properly organized, would be assigned 
to a secretary of the colonies. The one obvious objection to 
the bill is that the canal commission, as at present constituted, 
is made up exclusively of naval, military, and civil engineers. 
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It includes no jurist qualified to frame provisional laws for 
the canal zone. Neither does the commission include any 
high medical or hygienic authority recognized as competent 
to prescribe the sanitary regulations which, when the canal 
zone becomes more densely peopled, will be indispensable. 
These objections are partly met in, Senator Morgan’s bill by 
a provision that a surgeon-in-chief shall be appointed to con- 
trol the sanitation of the canal zone and of the cities of Pan- 
ama and Colon. By a wise precaution, it is stipulated that 
subordinate officers of the health service shall be appointed 
or removed by the surgeon-in-chief, and not by the canal 
commission. It seems to us almost equally important that a 
legal adviser of the commission, qualified to frame laws for 
the canal zone, should be authorized. 


An incident of interest in the week ending March 5 was the 
completion of the northern member of the twin tunnels con- 
templated by the Hudson Improvement Company between the 
river-front of Jersey City and Morton Street on the New York 
bank of the North River. The completion of this tunnel was 
a remarkable engineering feat, because the New York and 
New Jersey sections, though begun and executed from oppo- 
site sides of the river, fitted together with absolute exactitude 
when they arrived at the place of junction. It is obvious that 
even a hair’s-breadth of deviation from the right direction 
at an early stage of the work would have caused a serious, if 
not fatal, divergence of the two sections at the point where 
they met. This tunnel has been some thirty years a-building, 
but no such delay will be encountered by its competitors, 
which are projected or under way. The Knickerbocker Im- 
provement Company is already engaged in constructing a 
tunnel from the foot of Cortlandt Street, New York city, to 
Jersey City, and the letting of contracts for the prospective 
tunnels of the Pennsylvania Railroad. beneath the Hudson 
and East rivers is officially announced. There is reason to 
believe that the tunnels last named, which will be simultane- 
ously pushed, will be completed within three years. Coming 
generations will marvel that, up to the fourth year of the 


. twentieth century, New York, the second city in the world, 


consented to be cut off by the Hudson River from all that 
part of the United States which lies west of that waterway. 
Up to 1904—nearly three centuries from the settlement of 
Manhattan Island—the only means of crossing the North 
River from the city of New York has been a ferry-boat, un- 
less one could spare the time needed to proceed by train to 
Albany or to Poughkeepsie, whence a bridge was thrown over 
the river not many years ago. It was undoubtedly the po- 
litical influence of the Pennsylvania Railroad that foiled the 
repeated attempts to secure the construction of a bridge 
across the North River from Manhattan Island to New 
Jersey, but New-Yorkers will forgive the railway for con- 
demning them so long to isolation, now that the proffered 
atonement has taken the form of tunnels by which passengers 
will be conveyed quickly and safely under the river, and de- 
livered at a station in the heart of the great city. 


Seldom can the affairs of a private corporation be looked 
upon as of national interest, yet the second annual report of 
the United States Steel Corporation may justly be so re- 
garded, both by reason of the number and geographical distri- 
bution of its stockholders and bondholders, and because of its 
influential relation to one of the chief industries of the 
country. It is well known that the net earnings of the corpora- 
tion for the year 1903—by net earnings we mean what is 
left after deductions have been made of the expenditures for 
maintenance, for interest on bonds, and for the fixed charges 
of subsidiary companies—were considerably lower than they 
had been in the preceding twelvemonth, the exact figures being 
$109,171,152, as against $133,306,763. Owing to the shrink- 
age in net earnings, the dividend on the common stock was at 
first reduced from four to two per cent., ‘and subsequently 
suspended. The dividend of seven per cent. on the preferred 
stock continued to be paid, although, owing to the conversion 
of a considerable amount of this stock into five - per - cent. 
bonds, the aggregate amount of the dividends paid on the 
preferred stock in 1903 was but $30,404,173, as against $35,- 
720,177 in’ 1902. We add that on December 31, 1903, there 
was a balance of undivided surplus amounting to $66,096,618. 
On that day, moreover, the tonnage of unfilled orders on the 
books aggregated 3,215,123 tons of all kinds of manufactured 

































































































products. Obviously the corporation should be able, in 1904, 
not only to meet all needful .expenditures and all fixed 
charges, but also to pay the regular dividend of seven per 
cent. on its preferred stock. Whether it will be able to resume 
the payment of a dividend on its common stock depends, ob- 
viously, on the question whether a marked improvement will 
be witnessed in the iron and steel business. The reduction in 
the earnings of the corporation in 1903 was, of course, due to 
the material change which had taken place in the condition 
of the iron and steel industry. The business of the subsidiary 
companies, like that of outside companies, suffered by reason 
of the falling off in orders. The difference in the manage- 
ment of this corporation from that of some outside companies 
was that, in the case of the former, the effect of dwindling 
orders upon profits was shown accurately from time to time in 
published official statements. That is the kind of publicity 
which investors have a right to demand, and which, in the 
case of this corporation, has been forthcoming without legal 
compulsion. 


In the English Parliament Mr. Balfour has formally declared 
against the food tax, which is the real kernel of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s fiscal scheme, because it is the only possible basis for 
colonial preferences. Unless Canadian wheat and Australian 
meat be favored, the whole scheme falls to the ground, and, 
says Mr. Chamberlain, the Empire falls with it. Mr. Balfour 
is, therefore, a declared opponent of the colonial preference 
plan, and all those who support him in the coming elections 
will do so on that basis. Mr. Chamberlain’s following has 
defined and catalogued itself. He can count on one hundred 
and ten votes, leaving the Premier about one hundred and 
sixty. Mr. Chamberlain’s followers showed the other night in 
the House that they are irreconcilable, when they compelled 
Mr. Balfour to withdraw a resolution initiated by himself, which 
condemned the food tax. Therefore Mr. Chamberlain and his 
hundred and ten will go to the country on the food tax, and 
Mr. Balfour will oppose it. 


From the erstwhile Conservative and Unionist ranks there 

emerges a third party—that led by the Duke of Devonshire 
in the Lords, and by Winston Churchill in the Commons. 
The shade of Lord Randolph Churchill broods over this third 
party, since he was as hostile to Mr. Balfour as to Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and would infallibly have become Prime Minister had 
death not cut short his brilliant career. There can be no 
doubt that, in the confusion and dislocation of these three 
parties, the Liberals will make substantial gains; the more 
so that many fine old Tories, disgusted with the present min- 
istry, have declared that. they will not stand for reelection. 
The important fact in all this conclusion is the definite knowl- 
edge that Mr. Chamberlain will lead a compact phalanx of 
a hundred or more votes, allowing for losses at the election. 
He and Mr. John Redmond will then be in somewhat similar 
positions, and with almost equally numerous and _ well-dis- 
ciplined forces. It would be an acute stroke of statesmanship 
if they agreed to split their differences and divide the world 
between them. For it is evident that, whatever advantages 
-distant Canada might draw from a food tax, Ireland, which 
is already the garden of England, would draw still greater 
advantages. Ireland is, therefore, financially interested in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s success. It is quite conceivable that, if 
the matter were properly put, Mr. Chamberlain might so far 
overcome his distrust of home rule as to cooperate with Mr. 
Redmond. 


It takes high powers of clairvoyance to ascertain from the 
cabled messages in the daily papers what is going: on in the 
East. The papers have made ample provision for getting the 
news, but it is one thing to have a man in Manchuria or 
Korea or Japan who has a story to tell, and another thing 
to get his story over the wires by which stories must come. 
St. Petersburg discloses what it sees fit; Tokyo does the like; 
and Shanghai sustains its old reputation for imaginative 
work. Now and then we get a bit of news by cable which 
eventually turns out to be partly true, but as a rule the tele- 
graphic news is desperately unreliab!e. Accordingly, the first- 
hand testimony of a living witness about anything concerning 
the Russo-Japanese war is welcomed with relief by dis- 
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couraged readers. Such a bit of testimony appears on an- 
other page of this issue of the Werkty, in Mr. Melville E. 
Stone’s account of conditions at St. Petersburg at the time 
the war broke out. Our readers will find in his story a par- 
ticularly lucid exposition of the causes of the war and of the 
reasons why war at last took Russia so much by surprise. Mr. 
Stone, whom our readers know as the general manager of the 
Associated Press, tells of being at the royal ball on Monday 
night, a week before the Japanese attacked the Russian ships at 
Port Arthur. It was a magnificent ball. The Czar spoke to Mr. 
Stone, and hoped he was enjoying himself. Mr. Stone said it 
did not look like war to see so vast an assembly so intent on 
pleasure. To which the Czar replied, “But remember the 
Duchess of Richmond’s ball the night before Waterloo.” They 
both laughed, but the Saturday following the Japanese am- 
bassador, under orders from home, asked for his passports, 
and on the following Monday night fighting began. 


Addressing the Yale students in Battell Chapel on March 
13, Bishop Potter talked of the prevalence of surprising un- 
familiarity with the Bible. He told of stopping at a Christian 
home in Massachusetts, where he asked for a Bible, and found 
there was none in the house. He told of a group of young men 
discussing Kipling, none of whom could tell what the curse 
of Reuben was; and of a Washington dinner party where an 
allusion to the widow’s cruise stumped all of the guests ex- 
cept the one who made the allusion. But he also said (hoping 
that he would not be tried for heresy for saying it) that the 
great religious reaction following the Reformation tended 
to place the Bible in an artificial position, putting in place 
of an infallible man an infallible book whose authority was 
final. We infer that in the Bishop’s opinion the Bible is not 
an infallible book. He certainly thinks it is not so familiar 
to contemporary readers as it should be, but the fact —if 
accepted—that the book is not infallible is not at all an argu- 
ment against its being made familiar to all readers in our 
part of the world who pretend, or aspire, to pass for educated 
persons. 


Readers ought to know the Bible thoroughly, but they ought 
to know it for what it is, and nothing that modern scholar- 
ship can disclose about its derivation and authorship should be 
either shunned or concealed by its friends. . That the rising 
generation should know it less familiarly than their fathers did 
is a loss, but unless they know it more truly and intelligently 
than their fathers did, it will not be a loss that is entirely with- 
out compensations. It will be observed that the Mormon 
chiefs who have been testifying recently know their Bibles 
well. It can hardly be doubted that the old habit of accept- 
ing as authoritative and infallible everything between the 
covers of the Bible was one prevailing fact that made possible 
the astonishing careers of Joseph Smith and Brigham Young. 
They simpiy adapted a prevailing habit to their own uses. 
They could hardly have made their forged Bible go except 
among people who were trained from infancy to accept a 
Bible without question as a book to be taken as it stood as 
the handiwork of the Deity, and obeyed as their preachers 
interpreted it. The Old Testament is a remarkable depository 
of ancient tradition, history, and literature. To know it fa- 
miliarly for what it is is vastly worth while. To worship it, 
in conjunction with the New Testament, as a fetich, was al- 
ways a mistake, and has always, at times, led ignorant people 
into error, and enabled astute and unscrupulous deceivers to 
beguile them. 


Justice Holmes, in his dissenting opinion in the Northern 
Securities case, declared his satisfaction that “only a major- 
ity” of his brethren adopted an interpretation of the law 
which, in his opinion, would disintegrate society, as far as it 
could, into individual atoms. Justice White confessed to the 
conviction that the case involved principles which, as stated 
by the majority of the court in the principal opinion, were 
“ destructive of the government, destructive of human liberty, 
and destructive of every principle upon which organized so- 
ciety depends.” Not only on the gridiron is the strenuous 
life pursued. In councils of the learned, too, it may, at 
times, intrude. Identity of judgment, then, turns less on what 
is true than on the power of several minds to catch one point 
of view. 




















































































































































Some Recent Views of the Negro Problem 


IN a paper on “ The Negro,” contributed to the March number 
of McClure’s Magazine, the author, Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, in- 
sists that the future of the colored race is the Southerner’s prob- 
lem, and that the Northern whites should stand aside and let the 
Southerners solve it. To start with such a premise is a very grave 
mistake. So long as the Union lasts, and the Federal Constitution 
is upheld, it is obvious that the political future of the negro is 
«a matter of considerable concern to the Northern whites. At pres- 
ent the number of Representatives in Congress and of Presidential 
electors—if we exclude the two electors-at-large corresponding to 
the United States Senators—allotted to Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina, are proportioned to the respective populations (in- 
cluding both the white and colored elements) of those States. As 
a matter of fact, under the new State Constitutions of those com- 
monwealths, the Representatives in Congress and the Presidential 
electors allotted to those States are chosen by majorities of the 
white voters alone, the colored citizens being, practically, dis- 
franchised. As a matter of law, it is questionable, to say the 
least, whether the United States Supreme Court will ultimately 
sanction such a virtual disfranchisement of the colored race, which 
certainly was not contemplated by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments of the Federal Constitution. We repeat that, under 
such circumstances, to assert or to imply that the political future 
of the colored race is exclusively a Southerner’s problem is a seri- 
ous mistake. Not only are Northern whites plainly interested in 
the solution of the problem from a political view-point, but it is 
equally obvious that, only by appealing to their intelligence, sense 
of equity, and racial sympathy, can Southern whites hope to gen- 
erate such a volume of favorable public opinion at the North as 
will restrain the United States Supreme Court from invalidating 
the State Constitutions of certain Southern commonwealths, and 
as will also restrain Republican majorities in both branches of 
the Federal Legislature from passing force bills whereby the mil- 
itary power of the country would be used to compel the whole- 
sale admission of colored citizens to the franchise. These are 
some of our reasons for thinking that Mr. Thomas Nelson Page 
is on the wrong track when he tells his white brethren at the 
North that the solution of the negro problem is no concern of 
theirs. We ourselves hold the opposite opinion. We believe that 
all white men in this country who have at heart the maintenance 
and development of civilization are jointly interested in effecting 
such a workable and permanent adjustment of the relations be- 
tween the colored people and the whites as shall assure to the 
blacks opportunities of industrial and educational progress, and 
of gradual elevation in the social scale, while safeguarding the 
political and social ascendency of the white race. Only by cordial 
cooperation on the part of whites, North and South, will the negro 
problem ever be solved, complicated as it is by constitutional re- 
quirements of doubtful wisdom and expediency. 

We pass from Mr. Page’s postulate, which would be absurd if 
it were not calculated to be harmful, to an earnest and fruitful 
discussion of the subject by another Southerner, a native of Ken- 
tucky, Professor Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, now of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who devotes some eighteen pages of his new book, entitled 
The Citizen, to an examination of the negro question. Professor 
Shaler begins by pointing out that the negro is here to stay; that 
we can never rid ourselves of him by deportation, and that, in 
fact, we would not if we could. To the toil of the blacks we owe 
the greater part of the agricultural products of ten States, and 
somewhere near a sixth of the fruits of all the tillage of this 
country. For many years there was, indeed, a hope that the ne- 
groes would in some way disappear, either by returning to Africa 
as colonists, or by fading away before the competition of the 
whites, in the manner of other primitive races, or through the 
effects of the Northern climate, which was supposed to be deadly 
to all tropical folk. It is now certain that they will not fade 
away: their annual gain in numbers appears to be quite as great 
as that of the white population. Experience also shows that the 
blacks are unwilling to return to the land whence our forefathers 
brought them. To send them forth against their will would be an 
iniquity which no civilized people could perpetrate. Moreover, we 
repeat, we could not spare their services. For these reasons they 
are to abide in this commonwealth, to help it or to harm it, as 
the whites, who are still the masters of their destinies, shall in 
large part determine. Professor Shaler is by no means one of 
those who hold that at present the blacks are, as a body, qualified 
for a citizen’s functions. He does believe it, however, to be the 
duty of every true white citizen to see what can be done to help 
this people, so that they may be set upon the way of ultimate ad- 
vancement to the dignity of citizenship. 

How shall this be done? The question cannot be answered -with- 
out an adequate knowledge of the history of the blacks in the 
United States. Professor Shaler reminds us that, when the first 
European colonists settled in this country, nearly three hundred 
years ago, they at once found themselves in grave need of laborers. 
They were themselves few in number, and had to win a wilderness 
to their needs. Experiments with indentured white men proved 
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that a sufficient supply of labor could not be procured from the 
mother country, which itself was still scantily peopled. Experi- 
ence also shows that neither reward nor punishment would make 
an effective laborer of the red man. At this stage of an attempt 
to solve a problem seemingly insoluble, the English colonists dis- 
covered, as the Spaniards had discovered before them, that at the 
price of a few strings of beads or a gallon of rum, a man could 
be bought in Africa whe would be fairly docile and an excellent, 
enduring laborer. The average cost of purchasing Africans and 
of transporting them to the American coast was but a few dollars 
—scarcely more than the expense of bringing cattle across the sea. 
As soon as this source of labor became widely known it was turned 
rapidly to account. 

Here we are cautioned by Professor Shaler not to judge of the 
moral, any more than of the economic, side of the slave trade, 
as we should if the business were transacted in our own time. All 
our ideas as to the evils of the institutions of slavery, when the 
sufferers are of an alien and lowly race, are very modern—not 
much more than a century old. They constitute a part of the later 
gains in the field of morals. To our ancestors of the seventeenth 
century the process of enslaving savages was about as much a 
matter of course as the capture of wild beasts. Attention is also 
directed to the fact that it cannot be fairly maintained that, in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the enslaved negroes were 
debased by the change from their native countries to America. 
Professor Shaler points out that, on the contrary, they gained in 
opportunities of life, for they came into contact with a superior 
race; they were thus trained out of barbarism and into a Christian 
civilization. So that they and their descendants had a chance of 
rising to a plane of life which has never been attained, and most 
likely never will be attained, by others of their kind. Another 
point often overlooked, but upon which due stress is laid by Pro- 
fessor Shaler, is the help which the negroes, considered as laborers, 
gave to the colonies south of the Hudson, and, in a less degree, 
to the more northern settlements as well. This help was of the 
utmost value to the development of the English power on this 
continent. There is, indeed, grave doubt whether our people could 
have maintained their place against the Indians, the French, and 
the Spaniards without the assistance they derived from the gentle 
and laborious folk from Africa. The political conditions of 
the time were such that the English colonists needed quickly to 
become strong, and the needed strength could not have been won 
by their own hands. Thus, while we of to-day see that there was 
an immoral quality in the slave trade, it for a time proved ex- 
ceedingly helpful to a good cause. 

Professor Shaler proceeds to testify from his personal experi- 
ence that the system of slavery in this country during the term 
of its existence—somewhat more than two centuries—was, on the 
whole, as little iniquitous as an institution in its nature essentially 
evil could well be. The masters were generally merciful. Their 
close relations with their servants broke down the instinctive dis- 
like which is so effective a bar to sympathy where white men are 
brought but casually in contact with black people. Where a black 
was a household servant or a laborer on a small plantation looked 
after by his master, he generally had an opportunity, such as has 
never been given to any other primitive man, to rid himself of 
savagery and to learn the most important lessons of a Christian 
civilization. That he has been Hfted in less than seven genera- 
tions to where we now find him, to an average station that no sav- 
ages have ever acquired, is due to the instruction which was forced 
upon him as a slave, and could not have come to him under other 
conditions. 

Passing to the problem presented by the emancipation of the 
negro and the reconstruction legislation, Professor Shaler begins 
with the assumption, unequivocally declared, that the social rec- 
ognition of negroes ought not to go so far as to assure their ad- 
mission to the homes of the whites on the same basis as determines 
the entrance of persons of our own race. It is, indeed, pronounced 
very undesirable that the two peoples should ever be linked by 
marriage, for the offspring of such marriages are almost always 
weak and short-lived. Whenever whites and blacks have formed a 
mixed race it has proved decidedly inferior to either of the parent 
stocks. We thus have to accept nature’s limitation on such inter- 
course, yet it is a limitation that need not bear hardly on either 
case, because it is for the best interests of both. 

In Professor Shaler’s opinion, it is the part of the far-sighted, 
conscientious citizen at the North, as well as at the South, so to 
deal with the negro problem as to promote the education of the 
blacks in ways that will serve to fit most of them for the modest 
yet honorable position of trained workmen, leaving the ordinary 
instruments of the higher education accessible to the abler colored 
youths, as they should be to all who are qualified to receive such 
schooling. At the same time, the fair-minded white should pro- 
test against that indiscriminate dislike of negroes as a race which 
all Americans, except those who have been brought into intimate 
relations with them in their youth appear to feel. That the in- 
stinctive prejudice, though strong, is not ineradicable, is shown by 
the close and sympathetic relations which were often developed be- 
tween masters and servants in the old days of slavery, and which 
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were the redeeming features of an evil institution. Professor 
Shaler, in a word, would make white people at the North, as at 
the South—and more especially at the North—recognize that the 
blind dislike of any man on racial grounds is unworthy of them. 
He considers it, in fact, disgraceful that, large-minded as Amer- 
icans in general are, so many of them should be influenced by a 
motive essentially brutal—one from which the cultivated peoples 
of the Old World have long ago escaped. 





Judge Parker and the Democratic Nomination 
for the Presidency 


Some of the friends of Chief-Judge Alton Brooks Parker, of 
New York, think that they see a resemblance between his posi- 
tion at the present time and that occupied by Governor Grover 
Cleveland, of the same State, twenty years ago. Mr. Cleveland 
was at that time unknown to the national Democracy; it was, in- 
deed, reported that he had never been in Washington. Even in 
the State of New York he had been very little known before 1882, 
outside of Erie County, in which he had been successively Sheriff 
and Mayor of Buffalo. What suddenly gave him distinction was 
the victory gained by him in 1882 over Judge Folger by a phe- 
nomenal majority, due largely to the abstention of “ Half-Breed ” 

tepublicans from the ballot-box. But for that majority, which 
proved illusory, he would never have been considered a candidate 
for the Presidency in 1884. It is also true that, although San- 
ford E. Church, a former Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
played a great part in New York politics, and was often talked 
of for the Governorship, and even for the Presidency, it is im- 
probable that Judge Parker would have been mentioned for either 
office but for the fact that in 1897—the year after McKinley car- 
ried New York by a plurality of 268,000—he was chosen chief 
justice by a plurality of nearly 61,000, a plurality mainly due to 
the circumstance that the Low Republicans in New York city did 
not vote for his Republican competitor. Judge Parker’s friends go 
on to argue that, if undivided support had been given to Mr. Cleve- 
land by the New York delegation to the Democratic national con- 
vention in 1884, he would have been received with more enthusiasm 
throughout the nation, and would not have come within a hair’s 
breadth of losing the State of New York in the ensuing November. 
They want, if possible, to save Chief-Judge Parker from the pit- 
fall which so nearly proved fatal to Governor Cleveland, by allay- 
ing the opposition of Mr. Charles F. Murphy, the leader of Tam- 
many Hall, and thus securing a unanimous delegation to St. Louis. 
There is no doubt that if this plan could be carried out Judge 
Parker’s chance of receiving the nomination for the Presidency 
would be materially improved. 

There is another point of view from which the present situation 
may be instructively compared with that of 1884. During the 
campaign of the year last mentioned, Samuel J. Tilden was yet 
alive. He was believed by his party to have been elected Presi- 
dent in 1876, and all Democrats also recognized that the Cin- 
cinnati convention had made a grave blunder in 1880, when it 
nominated General Hancock, instead of ex-Governor Tilden. But 
for the fact that in 1884 Mr. Tilden was known to have become 
seriously weakened, mentally as well as physically, and to be, in- 
deed, very near to death, he would unquestionably have commanded 
the zealous support of the New York delegation, and would have 
been the nominee of the national convention. No protest on his 
part would have availed. The party would have conscripted him 
to be its standard-bearer. We need not point out that, in the 
eyes of the national Democracy, Grover Cleveland, the only man 
who, since the civil war, has reared the Democratic ensign on the 
White House, holds to-day an even loftier position than was occu- 
pied by Samuel J. Tilden twenty years ago. Moreover, while the 
latter was in the last stage of decrepitude, the former is still 
in the prime of physical and intellectual manhood. Under the 
circumstances, Chief-Judge Parker is necessarily overshadowed by 
the ex-President to a far greater extent than Mr. Cleveland was 
by Mr. Tilden in 1884. 

Especially would the vast difference in respect of national 
eminence between Chief-Judge Parker and_ ex- President 
Cleveland be brought out impressively should the South- 
ern States make up their minds to exercise at St. Louis an as- 
cendency proportionate to their contribution to the Democratic 
Presidential electors. What the masses of the Southern whites 
think of the ex-President was eloquently set forth on March 14 
in the House of Representatives by Mr. Patterson of Tennessee, 
when he recalled the memorable fact that the only oasis in the 
desert of non-representation, which has been the unhappy lot of 
the Southern States since the termination of the great rebellion, 
was to be found in the two administrations of Grover Cleveland. 
During the eight years of his tenancy of the White House he never 
hesitated to go to the South for cabinet advisers, or for justices of 
the United States Supreme Court, or for ambassadors and minis- 
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ters to foreign powers. -Mr. Patterson reminded his colleagues in 
the House how, during Mr. Cleveland’s first term, the Northern 
press teemed with denunciation of what it called the awful spee- 
tacle of the South again in the saddle. Mr. Cleveland, however, 
withstood the storm of objurgation, as he has withstood every other 
storm that has gathered about his head, and, by his unreserved 
recognition of Southern men, did more to extinguish sectionalism 
than any other man has accomplished. That Mr. Cleveland was 
human, and may have made mistakes, Mr. Patterson did not deny. 
but he laid stress upon the fact that those mistakes were not 
against the interests of the Southern people, and, whatever they 
may have been, they were but as specks upon the sun of his high 
character, glowing patriotism, and unblemished honor. Mr. Pat- 
terson did not mention Judge Parker’s name, nor could it well be 
bracketed with that of the ex-President. It is, we repeat, a seri- 
ous disability under which Judge Parker labors in the present 
canvass—the fact that the people cannot forget the ex-President’s 
record. That was, as we have said, a disability to which Mr. 
Cleveland himself was not subjected twenty years ago, because then, 
Mr. Tilden, although living, had undergone permanent eclipse. 





Worse than the Sixteenth Century 


ALL Christendom has been taught to hate the sin committed in 
the New World by those ruthless Spanish and Portuguese con- 
querors and colonists who forced the natives to labor, to extract 
from mine and forest whatever there was that seemed more val- 
uable than lives of men—gold at first, and long afterward rubber; 
who sometimes resorted to torture when the untrained laborers 
lagged or rebelled at their tasks; and, finally, almost exterminated 
the Indian population in certain regions, not because they really 
liked to see their servants perish, but because they did not know 
that hard work would kill the constitutionally feeble indigenes. 

As Dr. J. Hampden Porter has shown in his chapter on native 
races (United States of Brazil: A Geographical Sketch, Wash- 
ington, 1901), “Spanish and Portuguese taskmasters never un- 
derstood how men, more vigorous in appearance than their own 
peasantry, could die from exertions to which the latter would have 
been fully equal.” All Christendom, even early in the sixteenth 
century, when reports of the first European atrocities came out of 
the West, began to learn to hate that particular kind of sin, with- 
out loving the sinner; and as time passed sentiment in every civ- 
ilized community little by little became so thoroughly educated 
in this respect—abhorrence of the most cruel methods of exploit- 
ing savage countries became so ingrained—that it was taken for 
granted that no Christian nation would ever again be identified 
with such practices. Accordingly, when The Curse of Central 
Africa was published last year, it seemed easier to believe that 
the two authors of the book had been guilty of gross exaggeration 
than that a thousand Belgian officials in the Congo Free State 
were actually now engaged in committing worse crimes than those 
which stained the names of Spaniard and Portuguese. 

But it is impossible to overlook the testimony of Mr. Casement, 
British consul at the capital of the Congo State. His official re- 
port, recently issued by the British Parliament, and at the Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister’s request now being submitted to nearly all 
of the European powers, gives a circumstantial account of the 
horrors which he personally has witnessed, together with stories 
of systematic oppression which are apparently confirmed by the 
statements of missionaries and traders, and by admissions of the 
accused officials themselves. No good purpose would be served by 
reproducing here all the details of Mr. Casement’s account; it is 
a revolting story of wholesale murder, maiming, and ingenious tor- 
turing. By such means natives who collect rubber in the African 
forests are driven to work hard enough to satisfy Belgian task- 
masters; the black soldiers employed by the government punish 
with death or imprisonment children and women of their own race 
when the men fail to bring a sufficient quantity of rubber to the 
collecting stations. The same story is told of a total disappearance 
of the inhabitants of vast regions that was told by indignant Span- 
ish missionaries who investigated the misconduct of the Spanish 
soldiery in the New World nearly four hundred years ago; the 
same uncertainty is expressed as to the number of aborigines ex- 
terminated, and the number of those who have fled away in terror. 

We have carefully chosen our words when stating that Mr. Case- 
ment’s report sets forth “worse crimes” than those which Las 
Casas, the Apostle of the Indies, described with the uncharitable- 
ness of a passionately zealous reformer, and which European and 
American historians have ever since vied with each other in re- 
counting.- If we must accept as equally true the assertions of Las 
Casas and those of Mr. Casement, then the woe inflicted upon 
Africans of the Congo region by the Belgians constitutes a graver 
offence, and one more injurious to the reputation of Europeans, 
than the woe inflicted upon the Indians in various parts of 
Latin America by the Spaniards, and upon those of the Amazon 
region by the Portuguese. A graver offence it must be called, be- 







































































cause the conquerors of Ame1ica were pioneers in this sort of 
exploitation, painfully learning by experiment what the Belgians 
of to-day learned at school: the latter stand accused, therefore, of 
sinning against the light, the clear teaching of history, the more 
humane general usages of the twentieth century. More injurious 
to the reputation of Europeans it must be called, because the charge 
is advanced (and powerfully supported by a letter from Lord 
Cromer to the British Foreign Office) that the system resulting in 
the extermination of negroes in Central Africa has been maintained 
“with the knowledge and connivance of the Congo government,” 
which has the King of Belgium at its head; whereas the Peninsular 
governments framed, and made at least some earnest efforts to en- 
force, merciful regulations for the protection of the Indians. The 
junta which was summoned in Spain in 1511 declared, King Ferdi- 
nand approving, that the Indians were “a free people, a people to 
be Christianized, and not enslaved.” Historians of the present 
time, who realize that Las Casas exaggerated frequently and with 
harsh emphasis, will not prejudge the case of the Belgians. The 
right to inquire into the abuses with which the Congo admin- 
istration is charged; to separate truth from error; and to apply 
such measures of correction as the situation may be found to re- 
quire, resides in the powers that created the accused government. 
A “free” state has not been established in equatorial Africa, in 
the sense that European adventurers entrusted with control there 
shall be at liberty to put twentieth-century civilization on a lower 
plane than that of the sixteenth century. 





Railroads in the Philippines 


Sir WILt1AM VAN Horne has given some very good advice touch- 
ing projected railroads in the Philippines, drawn from his expe- 
rience in Cuba. Sir William declares that the success which has 
attended his efforts in Cuba is largely due to the methods em- 
ployed in dealing with the native inhabitants. Had he and his 
colleagues been guided by a short-sighted policy of chipping off 
a little here and a little there, at the expense of the native, in 
Sir William’s opinion he would have been doomed to failure. 
Seeds would have been planted which would have borne bitter 
fruit for generations. He-endeavored not only to obtain, but 
even more, to deserve: the confidence of the natives from the very 
outset, as the basis of operations. He employed only native labor 
in constructing the four hundred miles of the Cuban railroad, and 
awarded no building contracts. To have done so would, in Sir 
William’s view, have been suicidal. His success in Cuba convinces 
him that the same policy should be followed in the Philippines if 
the dual object of the American government—to educate the Fili- 
pinos in respect for the Americans, and confidence in them, and, at 
the same time, to bring about the industrial development of the 
islands—is to be secured. 

The government has three alternatives in constructing the 
projected Philippine railroad: it could either build the line with 
its own forces, or it could let contracts for construction, or, 
thirdly, endow with sufficient power some company whose inter- 
ests would be the same as the government’s interests. The annual 
cost to the American government of providing for eight hundred 
miles of Philippine railroad would be no more than the annual 
cost of maintaining a single regiment. If by the constructing of 
railroads the necessity of a standing army should be removed, and 
a native constabulary established, the inestimable benefit is ap- 
parent. 





The Housekeeper’s Talents 


“A Mere MAN” has written a series of articles in the Baltimore 
Sun on the deficiencies of his womankind. No business on earth, 
he asserts, is so ill-managed as housekeeping; no other artisan is 
so stupid, so extravagant, so unprogressive as the housekeeper. 
There is much to be said on the side of the “ Mere Man’s”’ assump- 
tions. Home, in the minds of most men, is synonymous for para- 
dise, and doubtless it often falls short. On the other hand, there 
are many who, if they could be translated into paradise, would 
find halos unbecoming, a disagreeable glare to the golden streets, 
and milk and honey nauseous. Meanwhile, the “ Mere Man” 
should have begun by. taking stock of the demands made upon a 
good housekeeper. ? 

He simply states that men learn their business and improve and 
expand it, whereas a woman never learns her business and carries 
it on as badly in the twentieth as in the first year. But there are 
both imbeciles and unfortunates among men _ whose _ businesses 
deteriorate. There are bankrupts whose businesses fail. There 
are listless men and dullards whose businesses remain at low level 
from end to end of life. All such, too, are human and apt to find 
their counterparts among women. The main point of the “ Mere 
Man’s” contention is, however, that housekeeping is perfectly 
easy and would improve if put into the hands of men. There is an 
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interesting and quite authentic case, known to physicians, of a man 
who married a very successful business woman. Her salary was so 
much larger than his that they reversed the order of things; she 
continued her business, and he ran the home. Within three years 
he was a total nervous wreck, and was warned by his physician 
that no man had the endurance to be a housekeeper. This was 
despite the fact that he was filling the functions of housekeeper 
pure and simple, and was let off the usual burdens of social life 
and child-rearing. 

A housekeeper must have a good head for details, a commanding 
presence, dignity, patience, and self-restraint. From six o’clock in 
the morning until ten o’clock at night she must be ready to be a 
law—a quiet and yet prevailing law—to the two most unruly 
classes of humanity—children and servants. We are assured 
that she must know chemistry, hygiene, cooking, bookkeeping, 
trained-nursing, dressmaking, dyeing, fine needlework, embroidery, 
knitting, something of mechanics, carpentry, plumbing, marketing, 
and buying of all sorts, mending, from stockings to old mahogany, 
cleaning of all kinds, including old brass, silver, nickel, marble, 
wrought-iron, paints, woodwork, chimneys, glass, stained-glass, and 
all sorts of laundry work, gardening, papering, picture-hanging, 
house-draping, care of animals, primary-teaching and kindergarten 
work. There are housekeepers who, in addition, prepare their 
sons for college and earn their own dress-money. The housekeeper 
must also keep young and good-looking, be bright and interesting, 
and interested when her husband comes in from business, and carry 
on a large social connection. Is a “ Mere Man” sure he wants to 
apply for this position? 

Mrs. Gilman has pointed out in her recent book, The Home, 
that housekeeping and home-making are passing through a transi- 
tional period. ‘There is nowadays no such thing as a class of 
trained servants. In this country a domestic servant proud of her 
work and her position is unknown. In England the genus is fast 
dying out. Domestic work is slowly shifting over to machinery, or 
being done by organized public labor, such as laundries, bakeries, 
caterers, women’s exchanges. While this transitional period lasts 
every gap must be filled by the untiring, ever adaptablé house- 
keeper. She has no choice. She cannot resign her position. She 
must stick to the business and see the difficulties through. 

The competent housekeeper, the “‘ Mere Man’s ” experience to the 
contrary, keeps inventories of all her belongings, of the linen 
closet, the china-pantry, the silver, the kitchen, and cleaning 
utensils. She goes over it twice a year, correcting and renewing, and 
sets aside a given sum for depreciation and unavoidable wear and 
tear. The average housekeeper is a better housekeeper two years 
after she has gone into the business, and improves steadily as time 
goes on. Despite enormous difficulties she usually has a very 
smooth-running machine after five or six years. 

The wonder of it all is not that housekeeping is so badly done, 
but that considering the lack of proper technical training of domes- 
tic servants and the excess of talents demanded for the business, 
there is still such a preponderance of cheerful, beautiful, orderly 
homes. 








Men’s Opinion of Women 


A CORRESPONDENT, whose letter is printed in this issue of the 
WEEKLY, complains, in discussing woman suffrage, that most men 


- who consider women in general as unequal to a share in the af- 


fairs of government except their own wives, as to whose exceptional 
capacity they are always ready to testify. Why is this? she asks. 
Is it merely such gallantry as monogamy constrains, or is it the 
sane judgment of a judicious man upon the capacity of the woman 
with whom he passes his life? 

Conceding for the sake of argument that the fact is as our cor- 
respondent states it, it is conceivable that married men form their 
opinions of their own wives by close personal observation, and 
base their notions of other women on-what their wives tell them. 
Women are usually much more decided and comprehensive in their 
views about other women than men are, and that is quite nat- 
ural, for, as a rule, their opportunities of observing other women 
are much better as well as more frequent than those of men. It 
is reasonable that a married man should lean on his wife in 
shaping his ideas of other women. 

But the argument that women ought not to vote because their 
mental capacity is not equal to that exercise is seldom used in 
these days. It is ridiculously easy to find a multitude of women 
who are fitter to vote, so far as mental capacity goes, than the 
average man. It is easy, too, to find individual women: with a de- 
cided interest in, and talent for, public affairs, who ought to vote 
if they care to. Still, it is argued, and we think soundly, that 
the mass of women are not, on the whole, as well qualified to vote 
as the mass of men, and to force the suffrage on all women would 
swell the electorate enormously without any gain in average intel- 
ligence. It is possible, of course, that the average woman might 
learn to vote intelligently and honestly. So might the average 
man, but his proficiency is not great enough as yet as to encourage 
the hope that the electorate can be improved by watering it. 



















































































































RUSSIAN TROOPS IN MANCHURIA ON THEIR WAY 
TO THE FRONT 


Recent reports from the scene of action in the Far East state that Russian reenforcements to the number of 2000 have ar- 
rived at Newchwang, which is believed to be threatened by the Japanese forces. The photograph shows a body of the 
Czar’s troops marching toward tlhe front. Detachments of the army are stationed at all important points along the railroad 
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A Detachment of Russian Infantry on their Way to the Railroad Terminus 


ST. PETERSBURG IN WAR-TIME—MOVEMENT OF TROOPS 
AND SUPPLIES TO THE SCENE OF WAR 


Scenes in the Czar’s capital, showing phases of Russia’s military activity in the present Far-Eastern crisis. A statement. by 
-Prince Khilkoff, Minister of Public Works and Railways, gives the transportation capacity of the Siberian Railroad as tienty 
trains a day. A _ track for the passage of trains is being built across the ice on Lake Baikal, but this 
is to be used only for the transportation of supplies. The troops are to be transported across the lake on_ sledges 
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The Strength of Japan 





An account of the rise of Japan as a world power, her military resources, 
and the organization and strength of her army and land forces in time of war 


By Charles Johnston 


E are only beginning to appreciate the significance of 

the New Japan. ‘Taken in its largest sense, it means 

the rebirth of the Oriental nations, not only the 

Mongolians, but also the natives of India, Persia, and 

Central Asia. We may not recognize it yet, but the 
time is at hand when we shall have to receive and treat all these 
races as equals, dropping from our creed the article of white su- 
premacy. Within less than forty years Japan has forced her way 
to the front, asserting her jurisdiction over Europeans and Amer- 
icans within her dominions, allying herself with the first naval 
power in the world, and gaining recognition as a fighting force 
of the first value. Whatever be the merits of the present con- 
troversy in the Far East, whatever be the outcome of the strug- 
gle for Korea and Manchuria, the present war will give the 
Asiatie a new standing among the nations, and other Asian lands 
will have their share in this promotion. Certain Oriental nations 
have triumphed in one or another department of culture: the 
Arabs‘in algebra and chemistry; the races of India in philosophy, 
geometry, and astronomy; the Chinese in artistic craftsmanship; 
yet none of these victories of peace sufficed to gain for them 
equal recognition and just dealing from the Western nations. 
Nothing but armed force would suffice, and Japan’s significance 
lies in this, that she is the first Asian power thoroughly to mas- 
ter the modern science and mechanism of war. Her full interna- 
tional standing was gained, not so much by her Constitution, as 
by the conduct of the Chinese war, and the bearing of her army 
in the march to Peking. 

The Japanese army has thus its universal significance, as well 
as its present importance in practical world politics. Viewed in 
this light, we can see that its development, like that of the New 
Japan itself, was made possible by the concurrence of several 
things—first, the feudal systein, which bred a governing class, an 
order of men accustomed to command and to be obeyed, from whom 
the generals and officers of the army, as well as the statesmen and 
lawgivers, are drawn. Japan has perpetuated her governing class 
in the present orders of nobles and gentry, the latter correspond- 
ing to the feudal samurai. Second, we must count the immense 
class of small farmers, who for ages have had to strain every 
nerve, to exert the utmost self-reliance, to make a living from 
their two-acre farms; from this sturdy class, with their out-of- 
door training in a rigorous climate, are drawn the tough and 
wiry privates of the Japanese army. A third element of suc- 
cess lies in the Japanese gift for craftsmanship, the perfect com- 
mand of materials exercised through centuries, the skill in work- 
ing metals, which made it so easy for the Japanese to construct 
and run their own arsenals, and even invent and perfect their 
own service rifles. Finally, we must count the entire openness 
of the Japanese mind. They had nothing to forget, nothing to 
unlearn; Japan had never produced a religion to turn men’s 
minds to dreams of another world; she had no poetry, no litera- 
ture, no music, no outlet at all for moral energies, beyond a 








trick of decorative art, pleasing but never profound; therefore 
all her mental energies were instantly available when cirecum- 
stances, in the form of Commodore Perry’s squadron, brought 
her the message of modernity. 

Since that time Japan’s energies have flowed wholly in material 
channels; nothing has been drawn away for the finer and deeper 
part of life. She wastes little time over religion; she has no 
romanticism; she has no gift for poetry of feeling or expression, 
and leaves the higher criticism severely alone. Turned wholly to 
the material world, possessed of boundless energy, and with a 
guiding class of superior men, her highly trained and_ finely 
equipped army is the almost inevitable product of the conditions 
of her life. The first thing which makes it a success is immense 
organizing power. The fifty millions of Japanese are not merely 
an. Oriental mob—they are all ticketed, recorded, and catalogued 
by a system of registration more complete than that of any 
Western land. The number of males arriving at the age for mil- 
itary service is known with mathematical exactitude, and the con- 
scription works with German precision. From Germany, in fact, 
Japan has drawn the form and organization of her army, just 
as her navy, even including the best of her battle-ships, is a 
3ritish creation. The division of the Japanese army into the 
active army, the landwehr, and the landsturm carries us straight 
to Prussia, and the age for conscription is the same—twenty in 
time of war, seventeen in special emergency, with liability for 
service extending to the fortieth year. The uniforms and ac- 
coutrements carry out the German idea; and again and again 
visitors to Japan have commented on the German appearance of 
the Mikado’s troops, the German precision of their drill, the truly 
Teutonic mastery of detail, shown in the organization of their 
military districts, their general staff, their military academies 
and schools. 

Japan has seven great military centres, scattered through the 
four chief islands, all connected with each other and with the 
ports by railroads, which thus make the rapid mobilization of 
the whole force comparatively easy. The most northern army 
centre is in the half-desolate island of Yezo, or Hokkaido, which 
stretches northward towards frozen Sakhalin; Sapporo, a city of 
forty thousand inhabitants, is the seat of its barracks, fortress, 
army stores, and drill-grounds. Thither the hardy recruits of 
the northern island wend their way, and for three years their 
lives are those of Oriental Germans—eternal drilling, cleaning 
of accoutrements, rifle practice, artillery drill, the hard routine 
of a soldier’s life. Their barrack buildings have a wholly mod- 
ern and European air, the uniforms are very like those of the 
Prussians, and, at a short distance, one might imagine them 
sturdy recruits of the Kaiser and the Fatherland. On one point 
I am without information. Japan’s music has been described as 
“strumming and squealing,” and I know not what barbaric mel- 
odies take the place of the “ Wacht am Rhein.” 

In Honshiu, or Hondo, the great central island of Japan, as 














A Japanese Artillery Officer giving firing Orders during Practice 
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large as Great Britain, and more 
densely populated on the average, 
there are five great military centres. 
The most northerly is at Sendai, a 
city of eighty or ninety thousand 
inhabitants, some two hundred miles 
north of Tokyo, on the railroad lead- 
ing up towards Yezo. Tokyo itself, 
with its population of a million and 
a half, is the centre of the next mil- 
itary district; the local arsenal is 
extremely up to date, turning out 
supplies of the new Japanese service 
rifle, an improvement of the locally 
invented Murata, and making ammu- 
nition at the rate of a million rounds 
a day. Nagoya, with a quarter of 
a million inhabitants, on the rail- 
road west of Tokyo, is the next great 
garrison town; and thence the rail- 
road continues to Osaka, on the In- 
land Sea, where the cannon and many 
of the small-arms are made. Osaka 
is the second town in the empire, with 
nearly a million inhabitants, and its 
garrison is one of the strongest cen- 
tres of military force in the Mikado’s 
dominions. The fifth army centre in 
the great island of Hondo is at Hiro- 
shima, a town with a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants, at 
the extreme southwest of the island, 
near the Shimonoseki Straits, and 
therefore opposite Fusan and south- 
eyn Korea. Lastly, there is Kuma- 
moto, in the southern island of 
Kiushiu, close to the great port of 
Nagasaki, which for generations was 
the one door to Japan for the outer 
world. 

Each one of these seven cities, from 
Sapporo in the northern island to 
Kumamoto in the extreme south, is 
the heart of a military world, with 
its roll of conscripts, its bureau of en- 
rollment, its depot of arms and am- 
munition, its drill-grounds, in which 


the sturdy sons of farmers are marched up and down in their 
German uniforms, taught to expand their chests with extension 
motions, formed in ranks, in squads, wheeled to the right, wheeled 
to the left, broken into the double—in short, turned into highly 
finished military machinery of the most approved Teutonic type. 
If we keep in mind the situation of these seven towns, strung 
along the railroad which is the backbone of Japan, it is quite 
easy to see how well the whole thing is planned, for the two 
purposes of ample recruitment and easy transport to the sea. 
It is easy to realize how, by merely following rules and schedules 
long ago worked out, the reserves of time-served men could be 
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Soldiers of Japan's Modern Army 


eating British troops. 





gathered into the barracks in each dis- 
trict, uniformed and fitted for service, 
and sent south by train to Osaka and 
Nagaski, on their way to the ports of 
Korea. 

The brain of the Japanese army is 
the general staff at Tokyo, made up of 
men who have given years to the 
study of German military science in 
the school of von Moltke, and who 
have the old feudal gift of command- 
ing men in large masses. There is 
a Staff College, where the brightest 
officers study the advanced branches 
of strategy and tactics; there is also 
a military academy, a cadet school, 
and schools of artillery and_ en- 
gineering. No element is_ spared 
which makes for success; and 
throughout the whole there is the 
same fervid energy, the same intense 
concentration, the same gift for mate- 
rial details and material laws, gained 
by the entire exclusion of the imag- 
inative and emotional nature, of all 
the softer elements of life. 

According to the last available fig- 
ures, the Japanese active army, dis- 
tributed in twelve divisions through 
the seven great garrison towns, is 
directed by eight thousand officers: 
the military hierarchy culminating 
in two field-marshals, Marquis Yama- 
gata and Marquis Oyama. There are 
three full generals — Viscount Nozu, 
Viscount Sakuma, and Count Kat- 
sura; twenty-one lieutenant-generals, 
and forty-eight major-generals com- 
plete the list of general officers. The 
Emperor Mutsuhito, popularly known 
as the Mikado, or “ Honorable Gate,” 
is the titular commander-in-chief of 
the army. Under the Emperor is the 
Minister of War, Lieutenant-General 
Terauchi at present filling that post. 
Then comes the actual commander- 
in-chief of the army, with his chief 


of staff, and so on, in a fashion undistinguishable from that of 
the best-equipped Western nations. 

As the rank and file of the Japanese army is drawn from the 
small peasant class, who have no cattle, and live on the produce 
of their tillage, the army is nearly vegetarian in habit, and is 
less difficult to support in the field than an equal body of beef- 
Nevertheless, the task of feeding the im- 
mense body of men carried by Japan’s sixty or seventy transports 
from Nagasaki to the various ports of Korea is a sufficiently 
formidable one, calling once more on the Japanese power of or- 
ganization which has played the supreme réle in the nation’s 














Japanese Infantry on the Firing-line prepared to Attack a Position 
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modern growth. It may be stated as a general truth that no na- 
tion has ever satisfactorily handled the difficult question of trans- 
port and commissariat, unless it has first gained success in com- 
merce and trade. For the problems of transporting troops and 
feeding them are analogous to the practical problems of com- 
merce, and draw upon the same faculties. The fact, therefore, 
that the Japanese have built up a series of successful steamboat 
lines, and have within a brief period raised their exports to the 
value of $130,000,000 a year, and their imports to an even higher 
figure, demonstrates their ability to grapple successfully with the 
more difficult problem of conveying a hundred thousand men_ to 
Korea, and clothing, feeding, and sheltering them after they get 
there. 

The food problem is lightened by the fact that Korea has 
for years been the granary of Japan, so that it is simply a ques- 
tion of buying rice on the spot, instead of carrying it in ships to 
Japan. Of course 
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which Marlborough possessed in an eminent degree, never since 
equalled in England; the quality that made Suvoroff and Skobeleff 
eminent in Russia; the power by which von Moltke conceived and 
led up to the battle of Sedan. 

It is hardly necessary to say that we are not in a position to 
give accurate figures as to the number of troops at this moment 
under arms. The Japanese general staff, adhering to the Asiatic 
tradition of war, will neither tel! the number of its troops or 
admit its losses. But we can make an approximation. The num- 
bers of the Japanese army are limited, not by the difficulty of 
finding available conscripts, but by the cost of training them; 
many fine young men are refused every year, even after the most 
rigorous medical tests have eliminated the physically unfit. In 
ordinary circumstances something like fifty thousand recruits are 
accepted yearly, and are turned into barracks to be trained. As 
the period of active service is three years, it follows that Japan 
has about a_hun- 
dred and fifty thou- 





there is in either 
case the question of 
payment; but the 
Japanese war loan 
has been so rapidly 
subscribed for, and 
the private — con- 
tributions have 
been so great, that 
there is no imme- 
diate stress in that 
direction. 

We all recognize 
the fact that the 
Japanese general 
staff, and the Jap- 
anese army as well, 
will be on well- 
known ground dur- 
ing most of the 
coming campaign. 








sand men actually 
uniformed and_ in 
barracks, at the 
seven military sta- 
tions described, at 
any given moment. 
These same men be- 
come reservists af- 
ter their three 
years’ service, and 
as they are reck- 
oned among the 
first reserve for four 
years and four 
months, there will, 
at any time, be 


some two hundred 
thousand of these 
men, between’ the 


ages of twenty-three 
and twenty-seven, 








The names of Che- 
mulpo, Seoul, Ping- 
yang, Anju, the 
Yalu, Port Arthur, 
and Newchwang, which are so familiar to us now, all had their 
place in Japan’s one great modern contest—the Chinese war of 
ten years ago. It would be fascinating and full of interest to 
go over the ground in detail, from Fusan and Wonsan to the 
heart of Manchuria, recording the different exploits of the Jap- 
anese armies at each point, telling of the really wonderful and 
valiant resistance of the greatly inferior but brave Chinese troops 
who opposed them; and from the successes and shortcomings of 
ten years ago attempting to generalize as to the military quali- 
ties and deficiencies of the Mikado’s troops, and their probable 
performance in the immediate future. This would, however, 
carry us too far afield. We may say that in native toughness, 
absolute lack of nerves, and personal daring, among both officers 
and men, the Japanese troops showed well. In the material prob- 
lems of transport and commissariat they were remarkably effi- 
cient, even through the very trying months of a Manchurian win- 
ter and a very severe and trying campaign. In all that books 
can teach or academies instil of military art they also excelled. 
But, so far as one can discern from the detailed histories of the 
war, there was nothing that could rightly be called military genius 
or inspiration—only talent of a very high order and endless en- 
ergy vigorously applied. The great interest of the coming months 
will be to see in which of the two races lies the capacity of di- 
vination, the creative genius which finally triumphs in war, and 
which books and academies can only imitate and record, but never 
teach, 

The great movements in the world’s history have largely 
been determined by this quality, which was with the French in 
the days of the first Napoleon, but wholly failed them in 1870; 
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Winter Quarters in Northern Japan ith three years 
training to their 

credit. We may, in 


case of emergency, add the landwehr, consisting of men who have 
passed through the standing army and reserve; and as the term of 
service in this second reserve is five years, we shall thus have some 
two hundred and fifty thousand inen, between the ages of twenty- 
seven and thirty-two, to add to the active army and first reserve. 
These men also have three years’ service to their credit, and in- 
clude the veterans of the China-Japanese war of 1894-5. It is 
probable, therefore, that Japan has half a million available and 
fully trained soldiers, all under thirty-three years of age, with 
much more raw or partly-trained material, made up of the able- 
bodied conscripts refused for lack of funds to train them in the 
active army. 

Japan will, naturally, keep a large body of troops in each of 
the seven garrison towns, and also in the numerous forts along the 
coast. Her immense coast-line, of nearly twenty thousand miles, 
will demand a considerable garrison at numerous points. Japan 
has, therefore, only a part of her total army available for opera- 
tions on the mainland of Asia, in Korea, and Manchuria. How 
many will depend on circumstances, which are constantly chang- 
ing. 
It is probable that she has about a hundred thousand men 
now in various parts of Korea, chiefly between Seoul and Ping- 
yang, with other bodies at Wonsan on the east coast, at Fusan 
in the south, at Masampo close to Fusan, and at various points 
between Fusan and Chemulpo. We are not in a position to say 
low many are at each point, and it would be inconclusive, though 
interesting, to say how many are likely to be in different strategic 
situations. Only after the war will the exact data be available, 
and it is unprofitable to replace them with surmises. 
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Japanese Infantry firing across open Ground during Maneuvres 























The Russian View of 





the War 


By Melville E. Stone 


General Manager of the Associated Press 


T happened that I was in St. Petersburg during the last 
days of the diplomatic negotiations between Russia and 
Japan, and during my stay I was honored with a private 
audience of the Emperor. In the course of the conversa- 
tion he talked of some of the conditions and the outlook. While 
I am not privileged to repeat what was said, I believe that, by 
reason of his long-time commitment to the cause of universal peace 
and by reason of the special conditions existing, he did not want 
war, and that no large preparations were made by the Russian 
government for war. There were two great parties among his 
advisers—one led by Alexeieff and Bezabrazoff, with an element 
of the army and navy, who were for war; the other, led by Count 
Lamsdorff and ex-Minister de Witte, with Kuropatkin, the Min- 
ister of War, and, in fact, including almost the entire ministry, 
who were most anxious for peace. I do not think it would be 
fair to say the Emperor’s views on the subject were influenced to 
the extent that he would have declared war, but I think he was 
misled by Alexeieff, who was his Viceroy in the Far East, and who 
did not believe that the Japanese would fight, and who therefore 
was opposed to making too many concessions to them. The con- 
sequence was that the negotiations, which the reader will remem- 
ber were opened by Japan and not by Russia, and which were 
presented in the form of a demand by Japan for a consideration 
by Russia of proposals to maintain the independence and integrity 
of Korea and the embodying of these proposals in treaties—these 
negotiations went on to the crucial point before the fact was appre- 
ciated in St. Petersburg. A history of the situation shows that 
there were disputes along divergent lines, which were most natural 
on both sides, and which brought the two nations to the striking- 
point certainly before Russia appreciated the danger, because the 
Russians did not and could not appreciate the Japanese attitude. 
The Japanese attitude was this: In 1895 they were at war with 
China. As a result of that war they defeated the Chinese and 
took possession of Port Arthur. Then, upon the demand of Rus- 
sia, Germany, and Great Britain, but chiefly of Russia, in order 
to maintain the balance in the Far East and to preserve the peace 
of the world, the Mikado, at a great personal sacrifice and hu- 
miliation to himself, creating a precedent the like of which had 
never been known before in world history, issued a proclamation, 
much against the wishes of his people, releasing the Japanese 
hold in Manchuria. 
This was immediately followed by the organization of the Russo- 
Chinese Bank, and the lease 
in the name of the Russo- 
Chinese Bank of the terri- 


in her attitude throughout the negotiations preceding the war by 
fear of the “ Yellow Peril.” As they said in St. Petersburg, if 
the United States, with 3000 miles of ocean between her and the 
Chinese, found it necessary to adopt a Chinese exclusion law, and 
if Great Britain at that moment was in the throes of a discussion 
as to whether they should adopt one for South Africa, how much 
more had Russia to fear, who had 3000 miles of Siberian border 
in direct connection with Chinese territory. The Russian work- 
men could not live and compete with Chinese cheap labor. Already 
the Chinese were peaceably invading Siberia, making it impossible 
for Russia to carry out her one great hope—that of making it 
possible to supply the fertile valleys along the eastern coast of 
Siberia with the surplus population from western Russia. I think 
their idea of Manchuria was to use it as a “ buffer ”’—a country 
which should be occupied by Chinese, but under certain control 
by Russia. One thing they fought off most strongly was the de- 
mand of Japan and the United States for the privilege of making 
a settlement in Manchuria. Then the question of a neutral zone 
came up. Russia was perfectly willing to have a neutral zone, 
but they wanted it south of the Yalu River. Japan said, “ No, 
we will make it on both sides.” So the negotiations went on, 
Japan growing more impatient and demanding things which seem 
ed to Russia almost impertinent, and Russia sitting still, saying, 
“We have no desire to negotiate anything.” I think it is only 
fair to say that the Russians held the Japanese somewhat in con- 
tempt, and were therefore disinclined to enter into negotiations 
with them. 

There were two other reasons why the responses to the demands 
of Japan were slow. First,. because the Russian is temperamentally 
slow; he is never in a hurry. Second, because the Russian system 
of bureaucracy makes it impossible for the Russian government to 
act quickly. For years the government has always taken all 
sorts of reports from every one having anything to do with any 
matter of importance. If it is the building of a railroad, the 
matter is brought up before the Emperor. He immediately sends 
for his ministers, who, with their subordinates, down to the lowest 
man, issue their orders for reports. These reports come back from 
hand to hand until they all finally reach the Emperor. So when 
the Emperor was called upon to make answer to the most simple 
elementary demand of Japan, the whole subject had to be gone 
over by all the officials concerned. An order was even sent out to 
Alexeieff, who in turn passed it down to his subordinates for re- 
ports. This naturally 
caused long delays. 

Finally, on the night of 





tory over which the Trans- 
Siberian Railway ran _ to 
Port Arthur and Dalny. To 
the Japanese that looked 
very much like a demand 
that they give up Port Ar- 
thur in order that Russia 
might succeed them. 

On the other hand, the 
Russians took an entirely 
different point of view. 
First of all they wanted an 
open port. They could not 
get through the Baltic, and 
the only passage from the 
Black Sea was through the 
Dardanelles. Vladivostok, 
their port in the Far East. 
is for more than _ nine 
months ice-bound. I wouid 
not say that this did not in- 
fluence them; doubtless it 
did. At any rate, the 
Russo-Chinese Bank secured 
the lease. Their right to do 
this I think nobody can 
question. It was done en- 
tirely under the forms of 
law. . Whatever complica- 
tions subsequent events may 
have led to, that was the 
condition in which the 
world found Russia and 
Japan last summer when 
Japan asked for some formal 
negotiation which would 
alter the situation and give 
Japan a sphere of influence 
in Korea in return for Rus- 
sia’s occupation of Man- 
churia. At that time Rus- 
sia, of course, was entirely 
satisfied with conditions as 
they were and was not ' 
anxious to enter into nego- 








the 4th of February, after 
months of negotiations, 
Russia sent her answer to 
the last demand of Japan, 
forwarding it to Alexeieff 
to go from him to Baron 
de Rosen, the Russian min- 
ister at Tokyo, to be deliv- 
ered by him to the Japan- 
ese government. I saw 
Minister de Plehve that 
night at a social gathering 
and had some talk with 
him. I also saw M. Kurino, 
the Japanese minister at 
St. Petersburg, and I may 
say that nobody in St. 
Petersburg had the faintest 
idea that the situation was 
critical, and nobody dream- 


ed that they were living 
over a voleano. The utmost 
calm prevailed. I talked 


with M. Kurino at the royal 
ball, which was held on the 
Monday preceding his de- 


parture from St. Peters- 
burg, and I am perfectly 
sure he had no idea that 


war was imminent and that 
on the following Saturday 
he would present his de- 
mand for his passports. 
The ball was the most 
sumptuous they have ever 


had. There were 3300 peo- 
ple present. This, with 
the fact that there were 


1500 waiters and 500 cooks 
and that each guest at the 
ball sat down to a hot din- 
ner, gives some idea of it. 

That night there was no 
idea of war. There was 
more or less solicitude in 








tiations of any nature, and 
so she declined. 

Russia was unquestion- 
ably influenced very largely 





Melville E. Stone 
General Manager of the Associated Press 
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St. Petersburg lest the tone 
of the British press might 
encourage the Japanese 
(Continued on page 479.) 
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A VIEW OF THE TORPEDO ATTACK 


The first torpedo attack of the war took place at Port Arthur shortly after midnight on the 
within a short distance of the Russian fleet, and successfully torpedoed the battle-ships “ Ret! 
they were beached. The Japanese torpedo-boats retreated without injury. Since then a nv 
Port Arthur, but according to official reports they have not been able to do further damage. 











Drawn by Sydney Laurence 


February 9. The Japanese torpedo-boat flotilla, by displaying Russian signals, approached 
and “Czarovitch” and the cruiser “Pallada,” causing them to retire within the harbor, where 
attempts have been made by the Japanese torpedo-boats to attack the Russian squadron at 
\wing was made from detailed accounts of the Port Arthur engagement which opened the war 





By James 


HERE is no more modest man of letters in London to- 

day than Mr. Henry W. Nevinson, and yet there are few 

whose work is more worthy of deep and sincere admira- 

tion. What he has accomplished is meagre, indeed, but 

the quality of it is as fine gold. Mr. Nevinson has found 
journalism an exacting taskmaster, and only at intervals has he 
been able to roam at will in the field of literature. He has been 
for many years a member on the staff of the London Daily Chron- 
icle, and during the Greek and Turkish war and the Boer war 
he acted as war correspondent for his paper. The fruit of these 
expeditions was given in his two books, called The Thirty Days’ 
War Between Greece and Turkey and Ladysmith: The Diary of a 
Siege. For the past five years Mr. Nevinson has been the literary 
editor of the Chronicle, where his work often appears over his bare 
initials, though the marks of his style are sufficient to dis- 
tinguish him as a writer. 


Books and Bookmen 





MacArthur 


I says to myself, ‘Every time as you smell that there May, you 
kind o’ seem to go back to that Whitsun with Mary,-as then was. 
Now, it bein’ like that with you, ain’t it likely enough as she'd 
go back after the same manner? If she got a smell o’ the 
May, p’r’aps she’d call you to mind, for all you bein’ a bit older 
nor What you was then.’” But Mary was not amenable to Mav 
blossom, and she resents the reference to her early lovemaking— 
“me a widder of three *usbands as ’as always kep’ ’erself “Te- 
spectable.” The case is dismissed, and next morning old Groun’sel 
is found “ layin’ quite dead, curled up as if fast asleep in a cart 
under one o’ the railway arches.” A second volume of stories, 
different in character, called In the Valley of Tophet, appeared a 
year later, but their unrelieved gloom and depressing quality 
doomed them to unpopularity. The Valley of Tophet was a 
mining district, and the stories were for the most part grim 

and relentless studies of the 


\ . . 
lives of the miners. And 





Whether of necessity or 
choice, I have never ceased 
to regret that Mr. Nevinson 
should be called upon to 
spend his undoubted talents 
in anonymous journalism 
since I read his first book, 
Veighbors of Ours, publish- 
ed in 1895. It appeared on 
this side with the common- 
place title Slum Stories of 
London. It is a masterly 
piece of work, and has nev- 
er been sufficiently recog- 
nized. Among all the stories 
dealing with slum life I 
know of none to approach 
this volume for humor and 
veracity, for the realism of 
its human nature, and the 
stamp of truth which car- 
ried the conviction that in 
their blood and bones these 
“low” people were “ neigh- 
bors of ours,” and of like 
passions as ourselves. And 
in telling a story Mr. Nevin- 
son has that simple power 
of relating an every-day oc- 
currence which arouses 
fresh interest and imparts 
the touch of wonder which 
transforms the ordinary 
into the extraordinary. The 
humor is oftentimes grim 
and poignant with pathos, 
as, for instance, m_ the 
story “A Man of Genius.” 
“My pore “usband,” says 
Amy, “why, ’e ain’t ’ardly 
to be called a man, ‘avin’ 
nothink only a genius and 
a wooden leg.” Sam comes 
home late one night with 
“a bit o? drink on ’im.” 
* Next minute Sam’s wooden 
leg ’ad carried away the 
lock, and ’e was in the room 
ragin’ about like a quodded 
explosion... and yer could 








yet they served to denote the 
author’s power in dealing 
with the tragic common- 
place. About two years 
ago he followed a pagan 
mood, and wandered with 
his vagrant fancy over the 
bosom of the warm earth, 
playing a tune on the pipes 
of Pan. The Plea of Pan is 
full of the wine of life, and 
is palpitant with the beauty 
and poetry of nature. But 
the best book of all that he 
has written is Between the 
Acts, a collection of strange 
little stories and dramas, of 
various themes, interspersed 
with lyrics and ballads, that 
has just been published, and 
which is deserving of seri- 
ous attention from those 
who really care for the 
things that matter in litera- 
ture. 


The title does not mean 
that these stories have any- 
thing to do with the the- 
atre. “The _ pleasantest 
times in a drama are gen- 
erally the intervals between 
the acts,” says Mr. Nevinson 
in his preface. “In most 
cases the drama of life is 
also divided into acts, and 
only when the drop - scene 
has fallen are we conscious 
of the strangeness and sig- 
nificance of each division. 
..- In the following scenes, 
then, I have tried to repre- 
sent only certain casual 
episodesand situations which 
I have observed or im- 
agined in the successive acts 
of a life to which fortune 
has granted a share of va- 
riety.” Thus the first two 
sketches, to some extent 








‘ear the clo’s shriek as ’e 
pulled ’em in ’alves bit by 
bit.” “ That’s all right,” 
says the woman from the 
floor above, “’e ain’t only 
breakin’ up the things. ' 
That’s a mercy for ’er. ‘°E’s got a good ’eart, same as my own 
man, as “ud break all the bits o’ things in the ’ouse sooner nor 
lay a bloomin’ finger on me. It’s a blessin’ to ’ave a man with a 
good ’eart.” But these stories are not all bitterness and irony; 
there are bright bits of comedy and sentiment,-and the humor- 
ous point of view is well sustained in the character of the 
spokesman of the tales, the ubiquitous coster, Jacko Britton. 
“Little Scotty,” though somewhat irrelevant in the collection, 
one is almost tempted to pronounce a masterpiece; and for 
sheer humor nothing could be better than “Mrs. Simon’s Baby.” 
One story, “The ‘St. George’ of Rochester,” would seem to in- 
dicate that Mr. Nevinson is capable of a more sustained effort 
in fiction than he has yet attempted. “In the Spring” is a 
beautiful idyll told with a poetic simplicity that is almost Words- 
worthian. Old Groun’sel has been “had up” before the magis- 
trate for an alleged attempt at burglary in the house of Mary 
Whitmore, “widder, three times married and left comfortable.” 
In his defence, the simple-minded old man—*“a ’armless lunatic ” 
—says, “I was in the forest yesterday evenin’ gatherin’ up my 
plants, and on a sudden there comes over me the smell o’ the 
May, layin’ thick like a sweet-smellin’ mist, the air bein’ still 
and warm. All smells is good for the memory, but there ain’t 
no smell in the world so good for it as the smell o’ the May. So 


Henry W. Nevinson 


Literary editor of the London “ Daily Chronicle” and author of 
« Between the Acts” 


more personal than any of 
the others, are memories of 
childhood and boyhood that 
have been recalled by the 
lifting of the curtain. The 
portrait of old Forbes, the 
Scotch gardener at his grandfather’s, who “labored from morn till 
eve, always with the same rapt look, as one occupied with the burn- 
ing depths of eternity that lurked below the garden beds,” is next 
of kin to Stevenson’s Memories and Portraits. These are the only 
essays in the book, but we could not spare them; indeed, since 
Stevenson, there is no other writer who has such a knack of pic- 
turesque writing and felicitous phrasing, of happy humor, “of 
joy in widest commonalty spread.” Several stories like “Sic Vos 
Non Vobis ” and “ The Pinnacle of Fame” are offshoots of the jour- 
nalistic life. “The Last Rag” is worthy of a place with the best 
of his slum stories. “In Twenty-Four Hours,” an episode of the 
Greco-Turkish war, and “The Relief of Eden” and “Of Your 
Charity,” inspired by the Boer war, are the most’ haunting and 
powerful stories in the book, excepting, perhaps, “ A Little Honey,” 
which is a novel in epitome. Some transient scene or passing 
word may have been the starting-point of these stories, which, 
treasured by memory, have been shaped by the imagination, and, to 
quote his own words, “suffused with a strange light and touched 
by a romance of happiness or sorrow, unobserved while the parts 
were being played.” Between the Acts is a rare and memorable 
book, instinct with sympathy and charity for all men and women— 
a book that sends its shafts with sureness of aim between the joints 
and pierces to the marrow. 
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The 


Mormon Church on Trial 





Following is an account based on the Reed Smoot proceedings before the Senate Committee 
of the trial of the Mormon Church, its attitude toward home life and marriage, its influ- 
ence over its members, and the part taken by the Church in affairs of national interest 


By Philip Loring Allen 


WASHINGTON, March 15, 1904. 

IX Methodists, two Congregationalists, two Presbyterians, an 

Episcopalian, a Baptist, and a Unitarian compose the 

tribunal before which the Mormon Church is on trial at 

Washington. Four years ago the precedent was laid down 

that a polygamist should not sit in Congress. That was the 
first test since the Statehood of Utah of the relations of Mormonism 
to the United States government. The second test is the Reed 
Smoot ease. If he is unseated it must be on grounds which would 
apply equally to any member of the Mormon hierarchy. 

Without question, many of the good people who signed the thou- 
sands of petitions which have poured into the Senate “ praying 
an investigation of the charges made and filed against Hon. Reed 
Smoot, a Senator from the State of Utah,” supposed that these 
proceedings would be practically a repetition of those in the Rob- 
erts case. Some members of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, even, supposed up to the date when the hearings be- 
ean, that Mr. Smoot was charged with being a polygamist. A 
creat deal of talk was heard, too, during the summer months of 
the awful nature of the “apostle’s oath,’ which would be found 
subversive of the Senator’s obligation to his country. This, too, 
as it turns out, has no part in the testimony. 

Those who listened to the first day’s testimony heard a great 
deal about the details of Mormon history, belief, and practice, but 
very little, indeed, regarding the man whose seat was in jeopardy. 
“This evidence is all very damaging” was the unspoken thought 
of a great many, “ but where does Smoot come in?” 

If any high officer of Joseph Smith’s Church is to represent his 
State at Washington, Reed Smoot is perhaps the one to whom the 
anti-Mormons would make the leas{ objection. How the weeks 
of sensational testimony concern him is explained in briefest terms 
in a colloquy which occurred at the second day’s hearing. 

“T want to say,” said the prosecuting counsel for the protestants, 
“that we do not believe, in the light of all the testimony that 
will be presented to the committee, documentary or otherwise, 
that Senator Smoot could by any possibility put himself up against 
the command of his associates.” 

“You mean in his vote as United States Senator?” asked one of 
the committee. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “in his vote as Senator, and that is an 
inference which cannot be escaped in view of all these facts.” 

It is not anything said about Senator Smoot, but the effort to 
prove that the apostolate and first presidency of the Mormon Church 
constitute a propaganda of polygamy that has drawn the daily 
crowds to the committee room door. . 

To the door, and no farther, it may be said, with ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of the curiosity- 
seekers. The smallest of rural 


spicuous figures in the whole proceedings is the respondent, the 
junior Senator from Utah. 

“1f Macaulay’s New-Zealander should wander some day into 
the Senate gallery,” said a Washington political observer not long 
ago, “and were told by his guide that among the ninety Senators 
on the floor below him was one of a group of arch conspirators, 
plotting ‘to subvert the ends and aims of the United States gov- 
ernment,’ and owing to a secret allegiance above his oath to sup- 
port the Constitution, he would pick out two-thirds of the other 
Senators before his finger pointed to Reed Smoot.” Tall and lank, 
of frank and pleasant smile and hearty manner, with the healthy 
tint of a man fond of the open air, loose collar, short hair, and 
heavy drooping mustache, he would be set down as a first-rate type 
of the Westerner who does not carry his “ breeziness ” to the point 
of exaggeration. 

The witness whose testimony created the greatest interest, 
Joseph Fielding Smith, president of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of the Latter-day Saints, sustained by his Church as “ prophet, 
seer, and revelator,” would be taken by a stranger in the street as a 
man of power and of dignity, and yet there is little of the look 
of otherworldliness which one unconsciously expects in the man 
whom 350,000 of his fellow countrymen regard as the chosen serv- 
ant of the Most High, and the bearer of His messages to the 
earth. Under a five days’ fire of questions, he spoke as one having 
authority, to be sure, but it was the authority of the specialist, 
the scholar, the man accustomed to handling terms of precision, 
rather than of one who spoke with the tongues of men and of 
angels. His words were chosen deliberately and uttered slowly, his 
voice thin, and the tone in which he answered questions so low 
that those at the other end of the rcom found it hard to under- 
stand. His only gesture was an up-and-down movement of a long 
forefinger. The elderly president of a Western normal school, 
forced by circumstances to discuss his private affairs before an 
unfriendly tribunal,’ would have borne himself much as did this 
head of a great religious body, and of commercial enterprises so 
varied that they supply the people’s wants with everything from 
street-car rides, knit goods, and improving literature to the- 
atricals and salt-water bathing. 

It was with an almost academic manner that President Smith 
made the declarations which’ flashed to the ends of the earth— 
his acknowledgment that he had retained his plural wives and that 
all of them had borne him children since the manifesto of 1890 
against polygamy. It is probable that friends and his enemies were 
equally surprised by the frankness of his declarations on these mat- 
ters of personal conduct. About minor matters of detail he spoke 
with hesitation and indefiniteness, and yet this uncertainty disap- 

peared entirely when he came to 
those matters about which the or- 





chapels is larger than the cham- 
ber picked out for this investiga- 
tion about which the people of 
this country have read more in 
the last month than on any other 
topic except the war in the Orient. 
Crowding every available inch of 
space, sixty chairs can be placed 
in the room. Thirteen of these are 
for the committee, fourteen more 
for the Mormon witnesses. a half- 
lozen for the lawyers, a group for 
the press. .The hearings, in Con- 
gressional parlance, are “ public,” 
but a seat within earshot has been 
a rarely obtained privilege. 

The committee over which Sen- 
ator Burrows of Michigan pre- 
sides is one of the weightiest of 
the Senate—Senators Hoar of 
Massachusetts, McComas of Mary- 
land, Foraker of Ohio, Depew of 
New York, Beveridge of Indiana, 
Dillingham of Vermont, Pettus of 
Alabama, Dubois of Idaho, Bailey 
of ‘lexas, Overman of North Caro- 
lina, and Clarke of Arkansas. Un- 
der the strain of following the 
long hours of testimony, all of 
these Senators display little man- 
nerisms. The chairman sinks far 
ack in his chair and dangles his 
eyeglasses from their cord over 
his forefinger. The venerable 
Senator Pettus throws his head 
forward and looks over his 
glasses. Foraker leans intently 
over the table. Dubois sits erect 
und alert and never asks a ques- 








dinary man would feel most re- 
luetant to testify. Evidently he 
had steeled himself beforehand to 
give without evasion those answers 
which the sensation-hunters of the 
country were most anxious to 
pounce upon. 

On very few occasions did he 
show signs of deep feeling. Once, 
after a score of questions about 
the marital relations of his friends 
and associates in the Church, he 
rose in his place, and leaning for- 
ward until his face was within a 
few feet of that of his questioner, 
declared that he did not propose 
to let himself be put in the atti- 
tude of an informer. “If there is 
anything I despise,” he exclaimed 
through shut teeth, “it is an in- 
farmous spotter and informer, and 
I am not one of those.” Yet there 
were tears in his eyes when he 
spoke of his wives and children, 
and “the law which I have pre- 
sumed to face in preference to dis- 
gracing myself and degrading my 
family by turning them off and 
ceasing to acknowledge them and 
to administer to their wants.” 
“ Not the law in relation to plural 
marriage,” he hastened to explain. 
“That I have not broken. Neither 
has any man broken it by the 
sanction or approval of the 
Church.” “My family” was al- 
ways his expression, though Sen- 
ators in their questions often 
found it more natural to speak of 
“your families.” 








tion without pointing at the wit- 
ness with his long lead - pencil. 
Bailey absently tears paper into 
Strips. One of the least con- 


Joseph Fielding Smith, President of the Mormon Church, 
testifying before the Senate Committee 
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This “ family ” of five wives and 
forty-two sons and daughters was 
not present at the hearing, and, 








































































































































indeed, could not have been accommodated in the room. At the 
mere mention of it the spectators were horrified or amused, ac- 
cording to their varying susceptibilities. The picture it calls up, 
however, is not, at all events, that of a graybeard taking to him- 
self a bevy of youth and beauty. The last of President Smith’s 
wives will be ready in five years more to celebrate her silver wed- 
ding. The oldest he married almost forty years ago. 

What has been gained or lost by the sweeping admission of the 
polygamous conditions still prevailing in Utah is a question that 
must resolve itself in the minds of the committee. Some saw in 
President Smith’s declaration that he would take his chances with 
the law of the State, and that the national government had noth- 
ing to do with his private affairs, nothing but a flat defiance, a 
direct flinging in the country’s face of the old question, ‘“ What 
are you going to do about it?” But that is hardly the whole 
story. 

“Gentlemen,” said the old Mormon, “you have shown a 
great deal of leniency in permitting me to express my views here. 
But the Church itself—I understand your point, that the Church 
forbids me to violate the law, and I admit it does—but the Church 
gave me those wives, and the 
Chureh cannot be consist- 
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frankly,” he said at an early hearing, “that I do not have much: 
patience with a doctrine which does not receive a revelation com 
manding a change of conduct until there is a statute com 
pelling it.” 

If Senators Hoar and Foraker took niost interest in the doctrina! 
phases of the case, Senator Dubois was the only one of the com 
mittee to take issue squarely with the Church head on questions o! 
fact concerning the Mormon organization. As leader of the anti- 
Mormon forces in Idaho, he is perhaps the only Senator on th 
committee to be credited with first-hand information regarding 
Mormonism. ‘“ Not above three per cent.” was’ President Smith's 
estimate of the number of Mormons having plural wives at the 
time of the Woodruff manifesto in 1890. Senator Dubois put the 
percentage at 2314. “The only difference between us, Mr. Smith,” 
he said, with a smile, “is that we start from different premises. 
When you are computing the proportion of Mormons who prac- 
tised polygamy you count all the infants in arms on the other side. 
I don’t.” 

Smith’s mantle will, according to the unbreken custom of the 


Church, fall at his death upon the president of the twelve apostles. 


Francis Marion Lyman, 
who, during the five days 
of the first president's 





ent with itself if it compels 
me to forsake them and sur- 
render .them.” 

“The Lord giveth and the 
Lord taketh away,” quoted 
Senator Bailey. 

The testimony passed suc- 
cessively into’ channels of 
theology, practical ethics. 
politics, and constitutional 
law, and as_ its aspect 
changed, the various Sen- 
ators who sat about the long 
table entered by turns into 
the examination. Senator 
Hoar, the product of genera- 
tions of New England lib- 
eralism, and long himself 
the president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, 
was quickest to seize the 
fine-drawn points of doc- 
trine. It was under his 
sharp questioning that 
President Smith, and Presi- 
dent Lyman of the apostles, 
after him, were forced to 
acknowledge that in the po- 
sition they took they were 
putting themselves in oppo- 
sition not only to man- 
made law, but also to what 
they themselves believed a 
divine revelation. It was at 
his request, too, that Presi- 
dent Smith promised to pre- 
sent the committee members 
with copies of the standard 
works of the Church, the 
Book of Mormon, the Book 








testimony, sat by Mr. 
Smoot’s side waiting for 
his turn to go before the 
committee. A huge, brawny 
man, of florid face, full 
cheeks, flowing beard and 
hair of tawny red, project- 
ing brows over small eyes, 
low collar, and_= careless 
dress, he was a very differ- 
ent figure from_ the first 
witness. “I prefer to af- 
firm,’ Smith had said when 
he went to the witness- 
chair. Lyman took the 
usual oath without hesita- 
tion. With the same ap- 
parent endeavor to be frank 
in his answers to the com- 
mittee, he lacked Smith's 
facility at thrust and parry 
with the = quick - witted 
Senators. 

“How do you know,” 
asked Senator Hoar, “ that 
Mr. Smoot does not know 
you are a polygamist?” 

“ Because [ don’t know 
that he knows it,” was 
Lyman’s response. 

“You can prove it by 
him,” he suggested a mo- 
ment later, and, as a third 
suggestion, “I think Mr. 
Smoot accepts it as a fact, 
but I don’t think he knows 
it rig 

This line of questioning 
was one of the few points 








of Doctrine and Covenants, 
and The Pearl of Great 
Price, it being conceded that 
the Senators could furnish 
their own Bibles. It may 
be said that the theological part of the examination has been chiet- 
ly in the hands of the Massachusetts Senator. 

*“T will illustrate what I mean,” he said one day, “ by the in- 
junction of our scripture—what we call the New Testament.” 

“Which is also ours,” interjected Mr. Smith. 

“The apostle says,” continued Mr. Hoar, “that a bishop must 
be sober and must be the husband of one wife.” 

* At least one,” interposed the Mormon again. 

“Well,” observed the Senator, amid great laughter, “ we don’t 
construe it that way in our Church.” 

Senator Foraker, a Methodist, was another of the committee 
who showed an accurate understanding of the phases of church 
belief. Thus, one day, the counsel for the protestants was asking 
a series of questions as to the Mormon conception of God, ‘ 

* Then the Almighty,” said Mr. Taylor, “ does not speak by. reve- 
lations directly to them?” 

* Yes, sir, but men obey it or not just as they please. And they 
disobey if they wish with perfect impunity.” 

“In your conception of God, then, He is not omnipotent and 
omniscient 7” 

“Oh yes, I think He is.” 

* But do you mean to say, you, at your pleasure, obey or disobey 
the commands of Almighty God?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“And that is the kind of God you believe in?” 

“That is exactly the kind of God I believe in.” 

“Tl wanted you to define him,” remarked the attorney. 

“IT do not understand this to be,’ put in Senator Foraker, 
“anything but the doctrine of free moral religion, which every 
good Methodist believes in.” 

Senator Bailey of Texas, the keen constitutional lawyer, was an- 
other of the Senators who followed up, with inexorable logic, the 
admissions of the Mormon witnesses. “I will say to you very 


Senator Reed Smoot on the Witness-stand 





in the early days of the in- 
vestigation when any effort 
was made to bring out the 
exact extent to which the 
apostle-Senator had know!l- 
edge of and sanctioned the unlawful acts of his associates. Presi- 
dent Smith’s testimony that he had never discussed his family 
affairs with Mr. Smoot made it at least certain that the subordinate 
had not in so many words advised the head of the Church to give 
up four of his wives. Later on the attorneys tried to show a 
connection in a less definite way. 

“Was he (Smoot) at St. Louis in company with you and your 
wife?” asked Mr. Taylor. 

“JT met him there several times at the hotel,’ answered Presi- 
dent Smith. 

“He knew she was your wife, did he not?” 

“T think he did; I cannot say what he knew.” 

Three minutes later Senator Overman launched directly into the 
fundamental question, the answer to which was a foregone con- 
clusion. 

“ Did Senator Smoot ever advise you to give up living with your 
plural wives?” 

“Not that I know of,” said Mr. Smith. “I do not think that 
Mr. Smoot has ever attempted to interfere with my family rela- 
tions. I do not know that he knows anything about them, except 
what I have told you here to-day.” 

“Did he ever discuss the matter with you in any way?” per- 
sisted Senator Overman, and obtained the answer, “* Never to my 
knowledge.” 

The only calls of Mr. Smoot which his superior could remember 
were at what he termed his “ official residence,” the house at Salt 
Lake City where he lived with his first wife. 

In many years, certainly, there has not been such a demonstra- 
tion of the tenets and organization of Mormonism as this inquiry 
has sent broadcast. From the questions of Senators and the in- 
tense interest of spectators it was evident from the first that not 
half a dozen people in the committee room had more than the 
vaguest idea of what the word ‘* Mormon” meant. Even the terms 
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have been strange. A Senator’s remark, “I thought you said 
‘State, ” apropos of a description of the Mormon system of di- 
viding the Church’s membership into “ stakes,” took the wrinkles 
out of many foreheads puzzled by the same word. 

More than once the visitors from Salt Lake have been through 
the trying experience of having some phases of their belief laughed 
at by reason of their complete unfamiliarity to Eastern ears. This 
was the case when Smith described the ceremony of marriage “ for 
eternity ” between two persons both of whom are already dead. A 
titter went up from all over the room when the questions on this 
point were answered, and President Smith took the merriment 
with extremely good grace, he leaning back in his chair and 
smiling tolerantly. 

“ We have rejected a polygamist. If we now eject a monogamous 
apostle,” Washington is now asking itself, “will the next con- 
tention be that Utah must not be represented even by a respecta- 
ble layman of the Mormon faith? And if that proposition is 
accepted where will it end? Will the enemies of other churches 
and associations attempt in a new form the purposes of the Anti- 
Masons and the Know-nothings?” 

Perhaps a partial answer may be found in the comments which 
observing Westerners, hostile to the Mormon domination, have 
made on one of President Smith’s answers on the stand. The 
question arose as to a certain delegate in Territorial days, after- 
wards a Senator from Utah. ‘“ Was he a Mormon?” was asked. 
“He was classed as a Mormon, but he was a poor one,” came the 
answer. “That remark might be made the text of a sermon,” 
said one of the men classed as an out and out anti-Mormon. “ Our 
hostility will cease if Utah can send to Washington Mormons who 
represent her interests so well that neither their fellow religionists 
nor the Gentiles can tell whether they are one thing or the other.” 

With the request that he do what he could to reach the witnesses 
that the sergeant-at-arms had not been able to locate, the com- 
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mittee dismissed President Smith at the end of the seventh day 
of the hearing. What was the net result of his testimony? Com- 
pare the admissions that came from his lips with the declara- 
tions that tended to offset them. It was admitted that about half 
the members of the supreme governing bodies of the Church’ are 
living now in polygamy, defying the law of Utah. Yet Smith’s 
two counsellors and both the apostles appointed since his _presi- 
dency are monogamists. It was admitted that the works which 
Mormon missionaries carry out into the world in their efforts to 
make converts contain the revelation in favor of polygamy, but 
not the second revelation or manifesto forbidding it. Yet the 
president declared this was due to a mere oversight, the mani- 
festo being known to every one, and promised that it shall be in- 
cluded in the next edition of the Church’s standard works. It was 
admitted that Senator Smoot had to obtain the consent of the 
twelve apostles and the first presidency before becoming a candi- 
date for United States Senator. Yet President Smith protested 
that this consent is required merely in order to insure that the 
work of the High Church offices is not interfered with, and that 
any other official member could have obtained the same consent 
without difficulty. 

What would have happened to Mr. Smoot if, failing to obtain 
the necessary permission, he had persisted in running for the 
Senate? ‘He would have been considered in poor standing with 
his brethren,” said President Smith. ‘“ He would have been con- 
sidered insubordinate and probably have been disciplined,” said 
Apostle Lyman. Yet both declared that he could have resigned his 
apostleship and remained'a lay member in good standing. Again 
the case comes down to the fundamental question. How strong is 
the tie that binds Apostle Smoot to his Church? Is he “so woven 
into the organization that he cannot be extricated without cutting 
himself off entirely.” or is he one of “the freest and most inde- 
pendent people of all the Christian denominations?” 


The Contrast 


By Alfred H. Louis 


Thou hast held to the coast 
With the port safely near. 

Be it so! Make no boast 
Of thy prudence and fear! 


My sails have been spread 
O’er the stormiest seas; 

So the Soul earned her bread, 
What mattered Life’s ease? 


Thou hast served for the dross 
I could but disdain; 
But my profit in loss 


Shall be part of. thy gain. 
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Grace George and Margaret Illington in “The Two Orphans” 


“The Two Orphans” ivill be revived with an all-star cast on March # at the New Amsterdam Theatre under the direction of Mr. A. 
M. Palmer, who had charge of the original production of the play thirty years ago. Three companies will close their present engage- 
ments to enable their ste to appear in this production. Mr. Kyrle Bellew will leave “ Raffles” to play the part of the “ Chevalier 
Maurice de Vaudrey” ; Miss Grace George will leave “ Pretty Peggy’ to play “ Louise,’ one of the orphans ; and Charles Warner will leave 
“ Drink” to take the part of “Jacques Frochard,’ the outlaw. Margaret Illington will play the second orphan, “ Henriette,’ and other 
roles will be taken by such well-known players as Annie Irish, Elita Proctor Otis, Clara Morris, E. M. Holland, and James O'Neill 


A Scene from “The Tenderfoot,” at the New York Theatre 


* The Tenderfoot,’ an “ operatic comedy,” so called, by Richard Carle and H. L. Heartz, was produced at the New York Theatre Feb- 
ruary 22. Richard Carle, the author of the book, plays the leading comedy part. “ Professor Zachary Pettibone,’ a Vermont tutor in 
charge of a travelling party of young women. The slight thread of plot deals chicfly with the professor’s niece “ Marion,’ who is a 
Texas heiress. She has been tricked into a marriage with “ Paul Winthrop,” the colonel of the Texas Rangers, who had kissed her against 
her will at a military masquerade and wooed her as a cowboy. Like “ Petruchio” with “ Katherine,” in the “Taming of the Shrew,” 
he finally subdues her will; and at the end the bride follows her husband in an aggressive Indian campaign, dressed in man’s clothing 


THE STAGE AND PLAYERS IN NEW YORK 
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MISS JANE OAKER IN “THE PIT” 
in “The Pit,’ produced at the Lyric Theatre February 10. 


The 


Wiss Oaker plays the leading part of “ Laura Dearborn’ 
action of the play, a dramatization of the novel by Frank Norris, centres about the speculative activities of the Chicago Stock 
“Qurtis Jadwin” (Mr. Lackaye), a successful speculator, is in love with “ Laura,’ and she consents to marry him 


Hachange. 

at the same time dismissing her other suitor, the artist “Sheldon Corthell.” After his marriage “ Jadwin” pays more atten 
‘ion to his business than to his wife, and is especially engrossed in a great wheat deal which he is trying to put through 
‘Laura,’ weary of his neglect, is about to elope with “Corthell,’ who has renewed his attentions to her, when “ Jadirin.” 
‘uined, returns home broken in spirit. In this crisis his wife realizes that her duty is to him, and she renounces “ Corthell” 
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THE STATUS OF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA, March 2, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—So many of your readers are interested in the work of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute that I feel it is my duty 
from time to time to keep them informed of the condition, the 
progress, of the institution. 

At present we have an average attendance of 1441 students in 
all of the departments, representing thirty-five States and seven 
foreign countries. In all the departments there are 143 instructors, 
officers, and employees. 

Since the institution was founded we have sent out asx workers 
in various fields about 6000 men and women, who have finished a 
full or partial course, and who are doing good work. 

The institution has property, including land, buildings, personal 
property, valued at $684,346 36. The present endowment is $1,- 
042,931 28. The annual current expense is about $155,000. To 
meet this we have resources as follows: 





ee | SEPT E ELECT EET CER ECCT CEC CCT EST CCT $40,000 
EL, cio po cd bbe bae eek os Sb2.0¥ ed bb4seSA6 DOR ES 4,500 
SO GL ee rr er eer ere eee re ee 12,000 
Seen CUE IEE nn acc ec cbnscb ese vcesneecncteeenen 10,000 
DUES OREN Ca kesh ase se eb eke se bann sees GAs eae eke 5,433 

OU a eee wT ES i Eee Ee CI eee he eT eee SS $71,933 
Teaving to be collected Gach Fear............s2.cccecescsccccssere $83,067 


This amount has to be secured cach year for current expenses, 
mainly by personal appeals, to say nothing of the large amount it 
is necessary to spend annually at a practically new institution for 
permanent improvements and for insurance as well. 

Our needs at present are mainly in two directions—money for 
current expenses and increase of the endowment fund to $3,000,000. 

Contributions may be made to the current expense fund in the 
form of $50 scholarships in larger or smaller amounts. 

Contributions may be made to the endowment fund in the form 
of $1000 for a permanent scholarship, or in smaller or larger 
amounts. 

Some of the special needs, aside from the two items mentioned, 
are improvement and equipment of the farm, $15,000; improvement 
of the steam-plant and water-works, lighting, etc., $12.000. 

There has seldom been a time when the institution was more in 
need of friends than it is at the present time. It is hoped that 
this frank statement will result in a generous response. 

I am, sir, 
Booker T. WASHINGTON, Principal. 


ROOSEVELT IN CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, CAL., March 10, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Referring to the letter of John Aubrey Jones, of San Fran- 
cisco, in which he claims that President Roosevelt is far from being 
acceptable to the masses of the Republican party of this State, I beg 
to differ with Mr. Jones, having travelled very near all over this 
State in the year past, and, having made it a point to always make 
inquiries as to what the voting people think of President Roosevelt, 
not only among Republicans, but Democrats as well, I find that 
the people who do the voting—mind you, the voting—are for 
Roosevelt, and if President Roosevelt secures the nomination Cali- 
fornia will give him the largest majority ever given any Presi- 
dential candidate. I an, sir, 

SUERMAN A. SIDDALL. 
THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE 
WASHINGTON. D. C., February 29, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: : 

Sir,—As a Democrat concerned for the success of my party I 
have been greatly interested in your editorial suggestions with 
reference to the approaching national campaign. Your writings, 
however, clever and interesting as they are, Lave not convinced me 
of the wisdom of nominating Mr. Cleveland for a third term. What 
his party strength may be in the East I do not pretend to know. 
Of his weakness in the West I am quite positive. If you have any 
interest at all in the success of the party drop the name of Grover 
Cleveland from the list of eligibles. He may be all you claim for 
him as a man, but he is not a possibility for the nomination, and 
is, in my opinion, very far from being a possibility as a success- 
ful candidate. 

Not only did he bolt a Democratic nomination, but he is the idol 
of other bolters and the leader of a faction which hopes to control 
a large party whose membership he and his friends have been per- 
sistently insulting since 1896. His nomination would provoke such 
a split in the party that Missouri, Kentucky, and other Democratic 
States would surely vote for Roosevelt. 

To press the name of Mr. Cleveland on the party is to widen a 
breach which we want to close. It makes radicals of those whom 
you sneer at as “ Bryan Democrats ”—a term which is insulting 
in itself. I am a personal friend of Mr. Bryan. I voted for him 
twice, and do not regret it. But I am not a “ Bryan Democrat ”— 
IT am just a Democrat. 

Whatever success the campaign of Mr. Hearst is having, beyond 
that which is controlled by mercenary motives, is due to the course 
of Mr. Cleveland and his unwise friends. We know that both 
Bryan and Cleveland have had their day in court, and we want 
new men, but if we are compelled to choose between them we will 
take Bryan and loyalty to the party rather than Cleveland and 
treason. 

But the party is not so poor as to be limited to a choice among 


Correspondence 


any two or three individuals. Cleveland is out of it. So is Bryan. 
Hearst? Well, the Bible says that if one is faithful oyer a few 
things he will be made ruler over many. As Mr. Hearst does not 
regularly attend the sessions of Congress and properly execute the 
commission which has been given him there is no apparent reason 
why he should be entrusted with a greater responsibility. 

But here in the East you have Parker, who has a record of sue- 
cesses; Edward M. Shepard, a great Democrat, who would com- 
mand the support of a united party; Olney, a man of power, whose 
political wanderings in 1896 are forgiven; Gorman, and, no doubt, 
scores of others. Try one of these. I an, sir, 

CONGRESSMAN. 


‘ 
JAMES SMITHSON AND THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

NEW York, March 2, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: , 

Srr,—In your issue of January 9 you render a tribute to a man 
long dead, and much deserving the gratitude and respect of those 
who come after him. I do not agree with your statement, how- 
ever, when you describe him as the founder of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington. While it is undoubtedly his, he was 
in possession of his neglected English grave, in Genoa, as you state, 
long before his generous idea, backed by his more generous bequest, 
took form and shape. If I remember it right, it was not until he 
had (metaphorically) knocked at the door of every kingdom in 
civilization, and been snubbily turned away, before the great and 
growing republic of the Western Hemisphere, after due reflection, 
consented to accept the Englishman’s money and become his per- 
petual executor, well knowing it was no trifling task and responsi- 
bility to thereby challenge the criticism of. the whole monarchical 
world. In rendering honor to this remarkable man, late in the 
day, though in full measure (as you remarked), the United States 
has faithfully discharged a difficult task in keeping this unique 
and beneficent institution abreast of the age. Will you not call 
attention to the work, little known outside of Washington, and 
give the public some information and some pictures? 

I am, sir, FE. S. CANFIELD. 





RUSSIA’S FRIENDSHIP 
30ONNYCOT, ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY, March 4, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sm,—For thirty years I have been a constant reader of HAr- 
PER’S WEEKLY, have been glad to recognize its even-minded im- 
partiality on all subjects, among so many partisan publications. 
and its unswerving pointing of the way to all that is best in 
America, but it does seem to me you exaggerate Russian friend- 
ship for us. 

Russia did send her ships to-our shores on a friendly visit dur- 
ing the war, but it was from no friendly feeling for the North. 
It was with the endeavor to emphasize and: intensify the feeling 
then existing between England, her enemy then and now, and the 
United States. 

She cared not a rap whether North or South was successful. 
Nor is there one iota of historical evidence that Russia offered or 
ever intended to offer her ships to the North. That idea is simply 
the imaginings of sentimentalism. 

As to her refusal to join other powers in any movement to 
embarrass Mr. Lincoln. When France made such a proposal to 
England and Russia, the latter did not refuse, as she could not 
let England and France be drawn closer by any such mutual 
agreement, but when England first, and promptly, declined the 
suggestion from France, then, and not till then, did Russia refuse. 

The fact is, Russia is for Russia, as she should be, but she 
wastes friendship on nobody. 

America’s sympathy is with Japan, and rightly so. Japan’s 
aims are more nearly in keeping with our, broader and more human 
desires, and Russia’s falseness and broken promises are repugnant 
to all right-thinking people. [ am, sir, 

: CuAs. BONNYCASTLE ROBINSON. 





WIVES AS VOTERS 
March 15, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have long felt much interest in a curious psychological 
point concerning men in their estimate of the intellectual power of 
women. I am not a woman suffragist, because I do not know 
cnough about the subject as yet to reach a decision for or against 
it. But, why is it—and doubtless there must be some person 
among your constituents who can throw light upon my inquiry— 
why is it, I say, that most men who consider women en masse as 
mentally unequal to a share in the affairs of government, do not 
include their own wives in the feminine multitude whom they thus 
criticise? “Ah, my wife, yes, she would certainiy be fitted for 
the task; but you forget that my wife is an exceptional woman.” 
Which is all very well until you question the next man, who says 
precisely the same thing. Now, is this the blindness of man’s 
devotion to the one woman; or is it merely the polite, formal 
gallantry that husbands are in honor bound to display when occa- 
sion demands; or, is it the truth—the sane judgment of a judicious 
man upon the capacity of the woman with whom he passes his 
life? If it is the truth, and the strength of a whole (sex) de 
sends upon the strength of its parts (the individual woman), then 
do not men thus proclaim women equal to the work of intelligent 
voting? If this is only “feminine” and “ ingenious,” let some- 
body—even if it be a man!—instruct me. 

I am, sir, MARGARET BUCKINGHAM. 
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Who It Was 


A WELL-KNOWN New York clergyman was 
telling his Bible class the story of the 
Prodigal Son at a recent session, and wish- 
ing to emphasize the disagreeable attitude 
of the elder brother on that occasion, he 
laid especial stress on this phase of the 
parable. After describing the rejoicing of 
the household over the return of the way- 
ward son, he spoke of one who, in the midst 
of the festivities, failed to share in the 
jubilant spirit of the occasion. 

“Can anybody in the class,” 
* tell me who this was?” 

A small boy, who had been listening sym- 
pathetically to the story, put up his hand. 

“T know,” he said, beamingly; “it was 
the fatted calf.” 


he asked, 








ApvVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 


child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and | 


is the best remedy for diarrhceea.--[Adv.] 





THE MOTHER’S FRIEND, 
when nature’s supply fails, is BorDEN’s EAGLE Branp Con- 
DENSED MILK. It is a cow’s milk adapted to infants, ac- 
cording to the highest scientitic methods. An infant fed on 
Eagle Brand will show a steady gain in weight.—[ Adv.] 





TELEPHONE Service lightens the cares of house - keeping, 
saves time, and prevents worry. Low rates. New Yor 
TT Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 
-(| Adv. 








RING up your grocer and ask for a_box of Champagne 
wafers and some Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAM- 
PAGNE.—[Adv.] 








STRONG and better men and women are those who use Ab- 
bott’s Angostura Bitters. At druggists.—[Adv.] 








In many cases of Asthma Piso’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION 
gives relief that is almost equal to a cure.—[ Adv. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DOCTOR DID IT 


Put on 36 Ibs, by Food 





Feed a physician back to health and he 
gains an experience that he can use to benefit 
others. For this reason Grape-Nuts food is 
daily recommended to patients by hundreds 
of physicians who have cured themselves of 
stomach trouble. One doctor says: 

“ Although a physician, and trying to aid and 
assist: my fellow-beings to enjoy good health, 
it must be admitted I formerly did not enjoy 
the best of health myself. In January, 1899, 
I only weighed 119 pounds. At this time I was 
living in the Ohio valley, and began to think 
I had about seen my best days. One day, 
about 3 years ago, I had an opportunity to try 
Grape-Nuts food for my breakfast. I liked it 
so well that I ate three teaspoonfuls three 
times a day, and have regularly used it up to 
the present time, and I now weigh 155, a gain 
of 36 pounds, and enjoy the best of health. 

“Not only has Grape-Nuts made this won- 
derful change in me, but through it I have 
helped my friends, relatives and patients. 
The sustaining power of this food is simply 
wonderful. 

“T have one patient, who is a section hand 
on the C. & O. R. R., who eats nothing in the 








morning but four tablespoonfuls of Grape- | 


Nuts, and yet does his very hard work up to 
lunch-time, and enjoys the best of health and 
strength. 


“I could name a great many cases like this, | ae 
or fall. 


and I still prescribe Grape-Nuts in my practice 
every day.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ask any physician about the scientific 
principles on which Grape-Nuts food is made. 
He'll tell you the principles are perfect. 

_Then a 10 days’ trial proves that the prin- 
ciples are carried out in the food (‘‘all the good 
of the grains so treated that any one can digest 
It all”). Shown in renewed physical strength 
and brain energy. 

“There’s a reason.” 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 


| Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Crabb’s 
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THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


WAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


A STORAGE BATTERY 


Will Work When the Dynamo that Gave 


it Power is Still. 


So with Life Insurance. 


Are You Storing up Some of its Power 
for Your Family’s Future Use? 


INSURE IN 





Without committing myself to any action, I shall beglad 
to receive free, particulars and rates of Policies. 


For $. 

Name 

Address 

Occupati gg rere - 
Send Coupon for Particulars! 


Age 























THE 


PRUDENTIA 


INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 











Pennsylvania Railroad’s Washington 
Tours, 





The Pennsylvania Railroad’s sixth three-day per- 
sonally-conducted tour to Washington will leave New 
York, Brooklyn, Newark, Elizabeth, and Trenton, 
March 28. Round-trip rates—only difference being in 
the hotel selected in Washington—are $12 and $14.50 
from New York; $10.50 or $13.00 from Trenton, and 
proportionate rates from other points. Tickets cover 
railroad transportation for the round trip and hotel 
accommodations. A special side trip to Mt. Vernon 
may also be taken. All tickets are good for ten days, 
with special hotel rates at expiration of hotel coupon. 
For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents; Tourist Agents 263 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
4 Court Street, Brooklyn; or Geo. W. Boyd, General 





Fortunes in little gardens. Easily 
grown; hardy everywhere. Roots 
and seeds for sale. Plant in spring 
Complete booklet and magazine 4 cents. 

OZARK GINSENG CO., Dept. A-9, JOPLIN, MO- 


GINSENG 





A new edition of 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Into her early life has come a mysterious influence which 
dominates and directs her whole career.. What this strange influence 
is only two of her friends suspect—a young schoolmaster who knew 
her as a child at Roquebrune, and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, and who, though his proposal of marriage is refused, determines 
to win her. Late one night at a ball, Pamela and Warrisden, while 
seated on a balcony, observe a young couple leaving a house across 
the street. Warrisden remarks that there seems to be an air of mys- 
tery about them, and that no one appears to know who they are; where- 
upon Pamela says that she knows something about them, and she gives 
Warrisden what information she possesses. The young couple are 
husband and wife, Tony and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy 
house presided over by the rich but unjust father of the young man. 
They are in reality kept prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical 
old man, and it is only by playing truant and going out by stealth late 





at night that they are able to enter at all into the life of the outside ~ 


world. ‘This practice they keep up for a year, but finally both of them 
grow extremely weary of their monotonous life, and in a moment of 
exasperation Tony determines to go to America to make his fortune, 
while Millie is to be left behind and sent for as soon as her husband 
is able to establish a home. Tony has some misgivings about leaving 
Millie, for he bas been warned by Pamela Mardale that she should 
never be left alone; but at last he departs, after Pameia has promised 
to be a stanch friend to his wife. Some months later, while Pamela is 
calling on Millie, two letters arrive. One is from Tony and contains 
the news that he has lost all of his small fortune and will have to make 
a new start: the other is from a friend, Lady Millingham, inviting 
Millie to stay with her at the beginning of the New-year. Millie ac- 
cepts; and when Pamela, who has also been invited, arrives there 
she finds that her warning to Tony is having a disagreeable justifica- 
tion. For on the very evening of her arrival she discovers that Millie 
has become infatuated with [T.ionel Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer, 
who is also a member of Lady Millingham’s house party. John Mudge, a 
friend of Pamela's, whom she finds at the Millingham’s on her arrival, 
warns her of Callon’s character, and insinuates that he is scheming to 
ingratiate himself with Millie so that he may take advantage of the 
wealth which will come to her on the death of 'Tony’s father. Late 
that evening Pamela visits Millie in her room, and inquires about Tony. 


CHAPTER VIII 
GIDEON’S FLEECE 


ILLICENT was reluctant to add any word of explana- 

tion. She sat with her eyes upon the fire, waiting, it 

seemed, until Pamela should see fit to go. But Pamela 

remained, and of the two women she was the stronger 

in will and character. She sat with her eyes quietly 
resting upon Millicent’s face, and in a little while Millicent began 
reluctantly to speak. As she spoke the disdainful droop of her 
lips became more pronounced, and her words were uttered in a 
note of petulance. 

“He would stay to retrieve his failure. You remember?” she 
said. 

“Yes,” replied Pamela. 

“T wrote to him again and again to come home, but he would 
not. I couldn’t make him see that he wasn’t really a match for 
the people he must compete with.” 

Pamela nodded her head. 

“You wrote that to him?” 

Millicent lifted her face to Pamela’s. 

“J put it, of course, with less frankness. I offered him, be- 
sides, the rest of my money, so that he might try again. But he 
refused to take a farthing more. It was unreasonable, don’t you 
think? I could have got on without it, but he couldn’t. I was 
very sorry for him.” 

* And you expressed your pity too?” asked Pamela. 

“Yes, indeed,’ said Millicent, eagerly. “ But he never would 
accept it. He replied cheerfully that something was sure to hap- 
pen soon, that he would be sure to find an opening soon. But of 
course he never did. It was not likely that with his inexperience 
he ever would.” 

Tony’s own words had recoiled upon him, On the evening when 
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he had first broached his plan to Millicent in Berkley Square, 
he had laid before her, amongst others, this very obstacle, think- 
ing that she ought to be aware of it, and never doubting that 
he would surmount it. The honesty of his nature had bidden him 
speak all that he had thought, and he had spoken without a sus- 
picion that his very frankness might put in her mind an argument 
to belittle him. He had seemed strong then, because he knew the 
difficulties and counted them up when she omitted them. His 
image was all the more pale and ineffectual now, because, fore- 
knowing them well, he had not mastered them. 

“T wrote to him at last that it wasn’t any use for him to go 
on with the struggle. He would not tell me how he lived, or even 
where. I had to send my letters to a post-office, and he called for 
them. He must be living in want, in misery. I wrote to him that 
I had guessed as much from his very reticence, and I said how 
sorry I was. Yet in spite of what I wrote ”—and here her voice 
hardened a little; she showed herseif as a woman really aggrieved 
—‘in spite of what I wrote, he answered me in a quite short 
letter, saying that I must not expect to hear from him again until 
he had recovered from his defeat, and was reestablished in my eyes. 
T can’t understand that, can you?” 

“T think so,” Pamela answered. She spoke gently. For there 
was something to be said upon Millicent’s side. The sudden col- 
lapse of her exaggerated hopes, the dreary life she led, and her 
natural disappointment at the failure of the man whom she had 
married, when once he stepped down into the arena to combat 
with his fellow men—these things could not fail to provoke in 
a nature so easily swayed from extreme to extreme as Millicent’s, 
impatience, anger, and a sense of grievance. Pamela could hold 
the balance fairly enough to understand that. But chiefly she 
was thinking of Tony—Tony hidden away in some lodging. in 
New York, a lodging so squalid that he would not give the ad- 
dress—and vainly seeking for an opportunity whereby he would 
make a rapid fortune; very likely going short of food, and re- 
turning home at night to find upon his table a letter from his 
wife of which every line cried out to him with a contemptuous 
pity: “You are a failure. You are a failure. Come home.” 
Pamela’s heart went out in pity too. But there was no contempt 
in her pity. She could not but admire the perseverance with 
which, on this the first time that he had ever walked hand-in-hand 
with misery, he endured its companionship. 

“JT think I understand,” she said. “You say he answered you 
in that short way in spite of what you wrote. I think it was not 
in spite of, but because.” 

Millie Stretton shook her head. 

“No, that’s not the reason.” she replied. She gave one herself, 
and it fairly startled Pamela. ‘Tony no longer cares for me. 
He means to go out of my life altogether!” 

Pamela remembered what store Tony had always set upon his 
wife, how he had spoken of her that July morning in the Park, 
and how he had looked at the moment when he spoke. It was 
just because he cared so much that he had taken his wild leap 
into the dark. That, at all events, she believed, awd in such a 
strain she replied. But Millicent would not be persuaded. 

“ Before Tony went away,” she said, stubbornly, “he let me see 
that he no longer cared. He was losing the associations which 
used to be vivid in his memory. Our marriage had just become a 
dull, ordinary thing. He had lost the spirit in which he entered 
into it.” 

Again Tony’s indiscreet frankness had done him wrong. The 
coon song which was always to be associated in his mind with 
the summer night, and the islets in the sea, and the broad stretch 
of water trembling away in the mocnlight across to the lights of 
the vachts in Oban Bay, had become a mere coon song, “ sung by 
some one.”’ Millicent had often remembered and reflected upon that 
unfortunate sentence, and as her disappointment in Tony in- 
creased and the pitying contempt gradually crept into her mind, 
she read into it more and more of what Tony had not meant. 

“T am sure you are wrong,” said Pamela, very earnestly. “ He 
went away because he cared. He went away to keep your married 
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life and his from fading away into the col- 
orless dull ordinary thing it so frequently 
pecomes. He has lost ground by his fail- 
ure. No doubt your own letters have shown 
that. And he is silent now to keep what 
je has. You have’ said it yourself. He 
will not write until he is able to reestablish 
himself in your thoughts.” 

But would Tony succeed? Could he suc- 
ced? The questions forced themselves into 
her mind even while she was speaking, and 
she carried them back to her room. The 
chances were all against. Even if he re- 
trieved his failure, it would be a long time 
before that result was reached—too long, 
perhaps, when his wife was Millicent, and 
such creatures as Lionel Callon walked 
about the world. And he might never suc- 
ceed at all; he was so badly handicapped. 

Pamela was sorely tempted to leave the 
entanglement alone to unravel itself. There 
was something which she could do. She 
was too honest to close her eyes to that. 
But her own history rose up against her, 
and shook a warning finger. It had a mes- 
sage to her ears, never so loudly repeated as 
on this night. “Don’t move a step! Look 
on! Look on!” She knew herself well. She 
was by nature a partisan, Let her take this 
trouble in hand and strive to set it right, 
her whole heart would soon be set upon 
success. She was fond of Millicent already ; 
she would become fonder still in the effort 
to save her. She liked Tony very much. 
The thought of him stoutly persevering, 
clinging to his one ambition to keep his 
married life a bright and real thing in 
spite of want and poverty and even his 
wife’s contempt appealed to her with a 
poignant strength. But she might fail. She 
had eaten of failure once, and after all these 
years the taste of it was still most bitter 
in her mouth. 

She fought her battle out over her dying 
fire, and at the end two thoughts stood out 
clearly in her mind. She had given her 
promise to Tony to be a good friend to his 
wife, and there was one thing which she 
could do in fulfilment of her promise. 

She walked over to her window, and flung 
it open. She was of the women who look 
for signs; no story quite appealed to her 
like the story of Gideon’s fleece. She look- 
ed for a sign now quite seriously. If a 
thaw had set in, why the world was going 
a little better with her, and perhaps she 
might succeed. But the earth was _ iron- 
bound, and in the still night she could hear 
a dry twig here and there snapping in the 
frost. No, the world was not going well. 
She decided to wait until things improved. 

But next day matters were worse. For 
one thing, John Mudge went away, and he 
was the only person in the house who inter- 
ested her at all. Furthermore, Lionel Cal- 
lon stayed, and he announced some news. 

“T have been chosen to stand for Parlia- 
ment at the next election,” he said, and he 
named an important constituency. Pamela 
noticed the look of gratification, almost of 
pride, which shone at once on Millie’s face, 
and her heart sank. She interpreted Mil- 
lie’s thought, and accurately. Here was a 
successful man, a man who had got on with- 
out opportunities or means, simply his own 
abilities; and there far away in New York 
was her failure of a husband. Moreover, 
Callon and Millicent were much together; 
they had even small secrets, to which in 
conversation they referred. The world was 
hot going well with Pamela, and she waited 
for the fleece to be wet with dew. 

After four days, hewever, the frost show- 
ed signs of breaking. A thaw actually set 
in that evening, and on the next morning 
two pieces of good news arrived. In the 
first place, Pamela received a letter from 
Alan Warrisden. There was nothing of im- 
portance in it, but it gave her his actual 
address. In the second, Millie told Frances 
Millingham that she had received news that 
Sir John Stretton was really failing, and 
although there was no immediate danger, 
she must hold herself in readiness to return 
to town. This to Pamela was really the 
best news of all. This morning, at all 
events, Gideon’s fleece was wet. She looked 
out some trains in the railway guide, and 
then sent a telegram to Warrisden to come 
by a morning train. She would meet him 
at the railway station. The one step in 
her power she was thus resolved to take. 

To be Continued. 
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Buckingham Club Building, new and strictly fire-proof, fronting on Forest Park, with 300 handsomely furnished 


suites of rooms for the exclusive use of members an their 

People of high social and business standing, desiring 
World’s Fair, are joining the Club. All applications for 1 
The Board of Directors of this Club is composed of the mo 


families. Will open April 30th, 1904 

the best accommodations in St. Louis during their visit to the 
membership must be approved by the membership committee. 
st prominent business men of St. Louis. 


If interested, send us your name and address, with references, and club book and full particulars will be furnished 
you. Early attention is important, as only a limited number of members will be accepted. Address 


BUCKINGHAM CLUB, ST. LOUIS 


REFERENCES: Hon. D..R. Francis, President Louisiana Purchase Exposition Co., and every 


Bank or Trust Co. in St. Louis. 
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New system of control makes the two-cylinder op} 
bonnet, as flexible as a steam engine with none of 
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Tonneau seats of full carriage size. Materials ar 


30-35 Horse Power Touring Car 
Light Electric Runabout, new model 


ELECTRIC VEHIC 
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134-136-138 West 39th St. 1413 Michigan Ave. 74-78 Stanhope St. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 







posed motor, which is placed forward in a removable 
its defects and limitations. High gear available for all 


ordinary speeds and grades, Gear changing by positive levers—no notches, no indices—making this the 


wo to thirty miles per hour. Lubrication automatic. 
id workmanship highest grade in every detail. 


24-30 Horse Power Touring Car (Chicago-New York Record) se «= 


- - - - - - - 850 


Catalogue of Columbia Gasolene Cars and Electric Pleasure Vehicles will be sent on request, 
also separate catalogues of Electric Town Carriages of the coach class and Commercial Vehicles. 
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Bills of exchange bought and 


Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
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Credit. International Cheques. Cer- 


tificates of Deposit. 
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HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
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Chicago St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburg 
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By ONOTO WATANNA 


Author of “A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE,” Ete. 


Japan—the land of flowers—is the scene 
of this new love story by the author of 
“A Japanese Nightingale.” It is marked 
by all the daintiness and naive charm of 
style of the earlier book. The story is 
even more original. Bound in lavender 
cloth, with gold and’colored decorations; 
delicately colored illustrations and quaint 
Japanese decorations on every page. A 
marvel of artistic book-making. 
Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, in a Box, $2.00 net 


(postage extra) 
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people and cause them to force their govern- 
ment into declaring war. They thought 


there might be a crisis, but not immediately. 

Suddenly, on Friday, February 5, M. 
Kurino, much to his surprise, received a 
cable message to ask for his passports, and 
on Saturday at four he had presented this 
demand, which was immediately followed by 
a counter demand by Russia for the pass- 
ports of Baron de Rosen, the Russian min- 
ister at Tokio. On Sunday morning, the 7th, 
every one in St. Petersburg awoke to the 
fact that diplomatic negotiations were bro- 
ken off. KEven then nobody in official circles 
and nobody in Russia thought that it meant 
immediate war. They had expected at the 
utmost that it would call for an ultimatum 
from Japan. I think it is only fair to say 
that they expected an ultimatum, and it was 
in the minds of some that the matter might 
be relegated to The Hague. Next day they 
began to discuss the meaning of this sudden 
breaking off of diplomatic relations. They 
were offended because negotiations were bro- 
ken off before Japan received their official 
reply, although that reply was on the way. 
On Monday they continued to discuss what 
it meant. ‘They went to bed arguing as to 
what should be done, and on the following 
morning they awoke to the announcement 
that three battle-ships had been torpedoed 
in the harbor at Port Arthur. Still they did 
not understand it. They said: “It is not 
fair. We were at least entitled to an ulti- 
matum, and we think we were entitled to 
a declaration of war, if not from a legal 
point of view, at least from a moral one.” 
Then when the blow was struck they be- 
gan to make their preparations. They ad- 
mitted that they were unprepared, and they 
were extremely frank in issuing an official 
communication to the world, saying that this 
thing had caught them without preparation. 
And in their leisurely way they have begun 
their preparations. They are providing for 
a long struggle, and everybody in Russia 
now thinks that the war will last at least 
two years. 

There has been a great deal of misin- 
formation in this country, which I think has 
largely come from the British press, about 
the Russian means of communication be- 
tween St. Petersburg and the Far East. I 
had a long talk with Prince Khilkoff, the 
Minister of Railways, who learned his busi- 
ness in America at the Altoona shops of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. He 
said this, which I think has a good deal of 
force in it: 

“These stories which are appearing in 
the English and American press about the 
inefliciency of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
ought to be discounted for this reason: 
First, it is probably to the interests of the 
British press to make their facilities appear 
as badly'as they may, but apart from any 
design on their part, it must be borne in 
mind there is a vast difference between Eng- 
lish and American methods. The English- 
man, in building a railroad, makes, at the 
beginning, a ‘permanent way,’ or roadbed, 
for all time. No road will be projected by 
him until he is ready to go ahead and build 
a finished railway, equipped in every detail. 
While in the United States the method of 
building a railroad, is to lay the road in a 
mamer suited to present needs and to im- 
prove it steadily as the years go on. It was 
in this manner that the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
Way was begun, and it is probably as good 
a system to-day as the average railway, say, 
west of Omaha in your country.” Prince 
Khilkoff said that at that time twenty trains 
were leaving every day laden with provisions 
and troops headed for the Far East. 

In discussing the possibilities of Lake 
Baikal, Prince Khilkoff said that he was 
song ou! there the following week, and he 
Proposed to lay a track across the ice. Lake 
Baikal is the deepest lake in the world. 
If Moun! Blane were set down in it, the 
top of ti» mountain would be one hundred 
feet below the surface of the lake. I think 
the deep st part is 16,000 feet, and it 
freezes t» a depth of three or four feet in 
winter. The railroad is being projected 
‘round te south edge of the lake, but it 
Will not i> ready for six months, and mean- 
While a temporary road will be constructed 
on the ice. This is not surprising, as ev- 
*ry Winter there are a number of temporary 
railways across the Neva in St. Petersburg. 
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Prince Khilkoff said he would not attempt 
to transport troops across on the railroad, 
for if the ice should break and he should 
lose 1000 troops or so the responsibility 
would be wholly his. Therefore only pro- 
visions will be carried across on the rail- 
road, and the troops will be transported on 
sledges. I do not. know how many troops 
they have in Manchuria, but they are taking 
it leisurely, and they are getting the troops 
there slowly. I think they feel that the 
natural point for a base of operations is 
Harbin, but the retirement of Alexeieff to 
that place does not indicate by any means 
that their disposition is to give up either 
Vladivostok or Port Arthur or Dalny. It 
simply means that Harbin is the natural 
point for a base, being at the fork of the 
railroad. 

When I left, though they felt very strong- 
ly that they had been surprised and humil- 
iated in the first attack, they did not feel 
that any extraordinary loss had come to 
them. Two weeks before the war it was a 
common feeling in Russia and a most uni- 
versal expression in official circles in St. 
Petersburg, in speculating upon the possi- 
bility of war, that Russia would lose her 
Far-Eastern squadron; and it was not im- 
possible that the Japanese troops might 
land and force them back to Harbin, or even 
out of Manchuria into Siberia. But they 
felt that each step Japan takes would bring 
her farther away from her base of supplies, 
while Russia would be nearer her own base, 
and in the end that this must result in 
Japan’s defeat. They called attention, how- 
ever, to this situation. At the beginning of 
the war two of their boats were at Chemulpo, 
supposing they were in a friendly harbor. 
The Japanese demanded that they leave, be- 
cause there was a state of war and Korea 
had reclared her neutrality. The Russian 
commanders could not stay longer than twen- 
ty-four hours in a neutral harbor, so they 
went out, on the theory that they must go 
out, and naturally they were destroyed. 
Within twenty-four hours the Japanese land- 
ed 6000 troops and took possession of this 
same harbor. When: Secretary Hay issued 
his note for the protection of the neutrality 
of China, but said nothing about Korea, 
they asked why it was that the American 
government was not interested in the integ- 
rity of Korea. but seemed especially anxious 
to preserve the neutrality of China. 

With regard to the men who will carry 
out the Russian policy during the war, it is 
hardly to be supposed that the Emperor, in 
spite of some misleading information from 
Alexeieff, is displeased with him to the 
point that he will remove him, although im- 
mediately after the opening engagements Ad- 
miral Makharoff was sent out to take charge 
of the navy, and Kuropatkin to take charge 
of the army. Of that other strong character, 
Bezabrazoff, who was associated with Alex- 
eieff, it is known that he left St. Peters- 
burg for the Riviera immediately after the 
opening engagements, and that he is under- 
stood to be in disgrace. 

M. de Witte unquestionably is held in 
very high regard. One very significant fact 
which has not been noted in America is that 
the new minister, M. Kokovtseff, who suc- 
ceeded de Pleske on the occasion of his _re- 
tirement the other day on account of ill 
health, made a speech lauding Witte in high- 
est terms. He called the attention of the 
entire department to the fact that the policy 
of the department was established by Witte, 
and it would be his purpose to carry out 
the policy as far as possible. This is most 
significant, since it is hardly likely that he 
would have made the statements he did with- 
out the approval of the Emperor. 





What They Thought of Him 


A MEMBER of Mr. Ben Greet’s. dramatic. 
company tells this story about a fellow 
actor: i 

It- seems that during a tour which the 
company made through the British provinces 
a performance was given one night in the 
native town of this actor. In a discussion 
of the fact, not long after, it was asked if 
the audience had given their fellow towns- 
man a proper reception. 

“ Yes,” was the answer; “he was greeted 
with round after round of silence.” 
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Progress of the War 


March 9.—It was announced to-day that 
Marquis Ito, the Japanese statesman, is ao. 
ing to Korea as a special ambassado) from 
the Mikado to the Emperor of Korea. }j 
is believed that this mission of the Marquis 
Ito’s is politically significant, and that jt 
probably indicates the intention of Japan to 
arrange what will be virtually a_protecto. 
rate over Korea. 

March 11.—A message from Viceroy Alex. 
eieff from Mukden, dated March 10, and ad. 
dressed to the Czar, announces a_ bombard: 
ment of Port Arthur by the Japanese squad- 
ron on the evening of the 10th. ‘The re. 
port is as follows: 

“The commandant of the fortress at Port 
Arthur reports that at about one o'clock 
this morning the outlines of vessels, ap- 
parently torpedo-boats, were seen at sea 
within the area swept by our searchi-lights, 
Our batteries opened fire upon these vessels, 

“Our torpedo- boats put: out to sea at 
2.40 a.M., and at about four o’clock met the 
enemy west of the Liao-Tishin Lighthouse. 
After firing several shots the enemy retired 
to the south in the direction of Shandun. 
Our torpedo-boats returned to the harbor at 
six o’clock. 

“Later, torpedo-boats were again sent to 
sea to reconnoitre. They returned in half 
an hour, having learned that an enemy's 
squadron was approaching. ; 

“ At eight o’clock the Japanese opened fire 
upon our cruisers and the fortress. The 
enemy had fourteen ships, and fired the en- 
tire time from behind Liao-Tishin.” 

March 12.—An important naval engage- 
ment at Port Arthur, which resulted in the 
loss of a torpedo-boat by each side, is thus 
described in a despatch from Admiral Maka- 
roff, commanding the Russian fleet: 

“Six torpedo-boats which went out to sea 
the night of March 10, four of them being 
under the general command of Captain Mat- 
toussevitch, encountered the enemy’s torpedo- 
boats, followed by cruisers. 

“A hot action ensued, in which the tor- 
pedo-boat destroyer Vlastini discharged a 
Whitehead torpedo and sunk one of the en- 
emy’s torpedo-boats. 

“On the way back the torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer Stereguschtchi, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Sergueieff, sustained damages; her 
engine was disabled and she _ began to 
founder, By eight o’clock in the morning 
five of our torpedo-boat destroyers had re- 
turned. 

“When the critical position of the Stere- 
guschtchi became evident I hoisted my flag 
on the cruiser Novik, and went with the 
Novik and the cruiser Boyarin to the rescue. 

“As five of the enemy’s cruisers sur 
rounded our destroyer, and as their battle- 
ship squadron was approaching, I did not 
succeed in saving the Stereguschtchi, which 
foundered. Part of the crew were made 
prisoners and part drowned. 

“On the ships which took part in the 
night attack one officer was seriously and 
three others were slightly wounded, two s0l- 
diers were killed and eighteen were wounded. 

“ At nine o’clock fourteen of the enemy’s 
ships assembled before Port Arthur, and 4 
bombardment was begun with the _ heavy 
guns of their battle-ship squadron at long 
range. 

“This lasted until one o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. .. . The damage to our vessels was 
insignificant, and they are again ready for 
battle. Our losses were one officer slightly 
wounded and one soldier killed and four sol- 
diers wounded. .. . 

March 13.—General Kuropatkin left St. 
Petersburg for the Far East on March 12 
to take command of Russia’s military forces 
in the field: His position will not involve 
any conflict of authority between him and 
Viceroy Alexeieff. Admiral Alexeieff will re 
tain control of the Viceroyalty, while Gen 
eral Kuropatkin will be in control of the 
land operations, and Vice-Admiral Makaroff 
will command the fleet. 

March 16.—A despatch receivetl to-day T 
ports that on Saturday, March 12, the Jap 
anese again bombarded Port Arthur, for the 
purpose of provoking Admiral Makaroff t 
an engagement. The casualties on the Rus 
sian side are said to have amounted to 30 
killed or wounded. The Japanese held a p® 
sition of safety throughout the attack. 
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Progress of Science 
The Cotton Boll Weevil 


The ravages of the Mexican cotton boll 
weevil have had serious effect on the cotton 
crop in the United States for the past few 
years, and there has been a number of im- 
portant investigations bearing on this sub- 
ject carried on by the Division of Entomol- 
ozy of the United States Department of 
Asriculture. The result of these has recent- 
ly been incorporated in a bulletin for farm- 
crs issued by the department. While it 
does not seem at present likely that the boll- 
weevil will ever be entirely exterminated, or 
that the large crops of cotton produced be- 
fore its ravages will be repeated, yet it is 
quite possible to adopt methods of cultiva- 
tion that should result in crops whose 
profits will compare with those of other 
staple agricultural products in the United 
States where precautions and care in culti- 
vation must be observed. These modifica- 
tions in modes of cultivation which are rec- 
ommended to the farmer have resulted from 
a careful study of the life history and habits 
of the boll-weevil, and have been tested on a 
large seale in actual practice. Briefly sum- 
marized, the recommendations include early 
planting, thorough cultivation, rows as far 
apart as is possible, and a thorough thin- 
ning out of the plants, destruction by plough- 
ing up and burning of those stalks where the 
weevils are so numerous that all the bolls 
are practically punctured, using fertilizers 
so as to produce an early crop. The 
chief points emphasized are the destruction 
of infected plants in the fall, so that the 
weevil cannot hibernate, and the making of 
every effort to secure an early crop in the 
ensuing season. 


IHluminating Gas in London 

The gas-supply of London is now being 
investigated by a committee of the Board 
of Trade, and one of the questions on which 
it will be called to pass is the lowering of 
the candle-power of the gas and the conse- 
quent cheapening of price. It is stated that 
in London about eight-tenths of the gas is 
used for heating and cooking, for gas-en- 
gines, and for illumination in connection 
with incandescent mantles. For such pur- 
poses only a blue or heating flame is re- 
quired, and there is no need of the gas being 
enriched so as to furnish a luminous flame, 
upon whose brightness the amount of light 
emitted by an ordinary burner depends. It 
has accordingly been suggested that all the 
old burners should be discarded, and the use 
of incandescent mantles be made compulsory 
in all cases. In this way it would be pos- 
sible to reduce materially the cost of gas to 
the consumer, and increase its use still more 
for power and domestic heating and light- 
ing. In this connection there has been a de- 
mand in London for more durable mantles 
for lights of ordinary size, and for incan- 
descent lamps of smaller candle-power and 
proportionately diminished consumption of 
gas. 
Apparent Radiation from Magnets 

A curious manifestation of magnetic en- 
ergy has recently been detected with a lum- 
inescent screen, such as is employed in the 
study and examination of the new N-rays. 
M. C. Gutton has ascertained that effects 
similar to these rays are obtained if a 
phosphorescent screen is placed in a non- 
uniform magnetic field. Using a screen 
painted in small spots and exploring the 
Vicinity of a bar magnet, he has found that 
the patches nearer the poles were brighter 
than those at the middle. That this effect 
was not due to N-rays was proved by en- 
closing the magnets in a lead box which 
would act to cut off this form of radiation. 
The same result was also obtained when 
the sereen was enclosed in a vacuum. It 
was soon found that the magnetic field must 
not be uniform in order to produce the effect, 
as even with the strongest fields no in- 
crease in luminescence was obtained where 
they were of uniform intensity. When the 
lines of force are not parallel, the best re- 
sults are secured. The phenomenon does 
Net appear as yet to be understood satis- 
factorily, as there does not seem to be any 
Way of accounting for the energy which acts 
on the screen that can explain the necessity 
for a lack of uniformity in the field. 
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